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LOCKHEED’S new 


E-Constellation,” 
= - designed for TWA, 


has flashed its way 
ia across the United 
States in history-making time—6 
hours and 58 minutes—from Los 
Angeles to Washington, D. C,, 
setting the fastest transport flight 
record ever made. 


This gives you an idea of what 
can be expected in the exciting 
days to come—providing your 
State and the rest of them don’t 
set up barriers to prevent it! 


Ridiculous? Perhaps it is. But 
isn’t it equally ridiculous to ham- 
string the transportation system 
which is already serving you— 
motor transport? 


And that has been done! 
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The Trucks and Trailers which 
haul the clothes you wear and the 
food you eat—nearly everything 
you use, in fact—are prevented, 
by State Law, from serving you to 
the maximum of their ability. 


Did you realize, for example, 
that in the 48 States there are: ° 


e At least nine different State 
limits governing the length of a 
truck-and-trailer? 


@ At least seven different limits 
controlling axle weights? 


e@ At least thirteen different gross- 
weight allowances? 


And no matter how liberal your 





*STATES OVER WHICH “CONSTELLATION” FLEW SHOWING 
HOW LAWS OF MOST RESTRICTIVE LIMIT HIGHWAY HAUL 


Kansas and Illinois laws control length 
over the entire route. 








Texas law controls weight over entire route. 
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State may be, the man hauling . 
goods for you must conform with 
the limits of the most restrictive 
State on his route.* 


It’s as ridiculous as it would be 
to have different laws in each State 
governing the Constellation’s flight 
—forcing TWA to sacrifice what 
engineering genius has developed 
for the public because some one 
State demanded smaller, lighter, 
slower air transports. 


And, ridiculous as this sounds— 
remember that it is a parallel situ- 
ation to the one under which 
Trucks and Trailers now operate. 


Since it means dollars out of 
your pocket—for the public pays 
the cost of reduced efficiency in 
transportation—wouldn’t you like 
to know how your own State 
stands on this subject? 


Send a postcard 
for our free book- 
let, ‘*‘Are the 
United States 
United?’’ It will 
give you the story. 
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F.D.R. WILL CONDUCT OWN INVESTIGATION of Pearl Harbor in the near future, ac-— 
cording to White House sources. Is this a move to beat Army, Navy and 
Congress to the punch in fixing blame for the 1941 catastrophe before 


November election? 


NAZIS NOW PLAN to abandon all of Baltic States and part of East Prussia, thus 
establishing an eastern front that will run from Koenigsberg through 
Warsaw to Lwow. This, reports say, will ‘release 20-30 more divisions 
for use on the western front, where fear of new Allied landings is 
giving Hitler ulcers. 


RETREAT FROM THE BALTIC will cut off important supplies of wood, paper, chem— 
ical products and drugs from Germany. Finns got much of their food- 
stuffs from the Baltic States, too. Nazis aren't likely to send any 
of their own food to Finland after retreat. 


INFLATION will become an election issue during the next month. Unions are 
pushing hard to bust the Little Steel Formula before reconversion pro- 
gram gets underway in industry. City stores are openly violating OPA 
ceilings. Restaurant and hotel prices are moon—high. Quality consid-— 
ered, prices of many commodities have doubled and trebled since 1940. 


ABSENTEEISM IN RUBBER PLANTS, running as high as 15 per cent of each month's 
total working time, sent high government officials scurrying off to 
Akron, Ohio and other rubber industrial centers last week. This is 
another reason for the acute shortage of heavy duty tires (see p. 5) 
and for tighter bus and truck tire rationing in August. 


AIR CARGO RATES for door-to-door service, in first year after end of war, 

should average 40 cents per ton mile, according to Curtiss-—Wright's 
business research department. This includes 8 cents for pick-up, de- 
livery and other ground handling services. Last year rates averaged 
80 cents per ton mile. 


WOODROW WILSON WILL CAMPAIGN to help re-elect F.D.R. Two new books on Wilson 
were published last week. The moving picture "Woodrow Wilson" is be- 
ing released in New York City on August 1, then will be given first- 
run showings across the country before election. The insinuation is: 
"Re-actionary ‘Republicans destroyed the League of Nations, made World 
War II inevitable. Hence only Roosevelt, as champion of Wilson's 
ideals, can secure permanent world peace this time." U. S. S. R. 
movies were used 10 years ago to prove Stalin heir-apparent to Lenin. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES FOR VETERANS are already planning in Canada. Idea is to 
abandon the wartime quota system of goods allotments in some regions 
thus leaving suppliers free to deal with new firms. This, sponsors 
feel, will give veterans a chance to get into business at once. 

FEAR OF THE FUTURE is keeping "venture capital" in hiding in the nation's 
banks. The largest sum of money in history will come out into cir- 
culation after investors are sure that: government will not become 
overcentralized, uneconomic tax system will not continue and there 
will be real opportunities for the successful employment of capital. 
The American Bankers Association is authority for the statement. 


CHICAGO WILL BID for a chunk of the auto industry's manufacturing plants after 
“the war. General Motors and Chrysler both have war plants in and 
around Chicago. Chicago businessmen would like to keep them and 
eventually make their city the auto-capital, instead of Detroit. 


CORN SHORTAGE AFFECTS SERUM, according to manufacturers, of serums to prevent 
hog cholera. Corn, they say, makes hogs bleed freely. Corn shortage 
is seriously curtailing their production of serums and virus. 
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“Those engines sure have the power!”’ 


HE brother of a waist gunner on 
a Boeing Flying Fortress wrote 
Studebaker quoting him as saying: 


“Those Wright Cyclone engines 
that Studebaker builds are really de- 
pendable and sure have the power.” 


Comments like that are fully ap- 
preciated, of course. But Studebaker 
men and women know that what 
count most are the accomplishments 
of the stout-hearted air crews and 
rugged ground crews of our coun- 
try’s warplanesand theachievements 
of our fighting forces everywhere. 


In fact, whatever amount of satis- 


faction the Studebaker organization 
may derive from the extent and con- 
sequence of its war work is always 
tempered by the realization that 
Studebaker is only one unit ina vast 
American fighting and producing 
team where everyone’s effort is im- 
portant. 


Studebaker takes pride in its as- 
signments on that team. Huge quan- 
tities of Wright Cyclone engines for 
the Boeing Flying Fortress—big mul- 
tiple-drive military trucks—and 
other units of vital war matériel con- 
tinue to stream forth from the five 
great Studebaker factories. 





UNSUNG HERO OF OUR NAVY 


Aérial radio gunner in a Navy dive 
bomber! One of the toughest jobs of all! 
Let’s show him we're for him and 


* BUY MORE BONDS * 


© 1944 The Studebaker Corporation 
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FOR THE BOEING FLYING FORTRESS 
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tion has reached such proportions 

that, in the words of one rubber 
expert, “it’s literally running out our 
ears,” the nation is threatened with com- 
plete breakdown of its expansive truck 
transportation system because of an acute 
shortage of heavy duty tires. 

The real tire situation, for some reason, 
has been kept a deep dark secret from the 
public by official Washington, chiefly 
throygh conflicting statements issued by 
various agencies. Adding to the muddle 
are the on-again-off-again actions of OPA, 
which doesn’t seem to be able to make up 
its mind about the availability of tires. 

Sizing up the situation, tire manufac- 
turers stepped in the breach last week and 
warned truck owners that unless they real- 
ize the seriousness of the situation and 


Aion has synthetic rubber produc- 
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TRUCK TIRES? ‘ 





adopt extreme conservation measures, the 
big road carriers may have to go into the 
garages for the duration. 

If this happens, tremendous quantities 
of food and other commodities now 
shipped by truck will be “frozen’”’ at their 
sources. Railroads are so overburdened 
that they cannot handle any additional 
loads. And they are the only alternative 
transportation to markets. Result would 
be drastic shortages in cities now supplied 
by truck transport, big wastage in ware- 
houses and at fieldside, heavy losses to 
producers. 

Tire producers aren’t just crying 
“wolf!” That is evidenced by the hurry- 
ing-and-scurrying several high federal of- 
ficials are doing in an effort to forestall a 
crisis. Among these are Lieut. Gen. Wil- 
liam S. Knutsen, War Department pro- 
duction director, and Col. Bradley Dewey, 
rubber director. Both have been in almost 
constant conference with rubber manufac- 
turers during the past month in an effort 
to find a solution, 

Three factors are responsible: (1) syn- 
thetic rubber is only about 50% efficient 
(as compared with crude rubber ) in heavy 
duty tires; (2) Army and Navy consump- 
tion has been far above expectations; (3) 
manpower shortage. 

Tremendous production of synthetic 
rubber does not materially ease the situa- 
tion. It’s a question, said the Office of the 
Rubber Director (ORD), of factory fa- 


cilities and manpower, also of meeting in- 
creased demands of the military, which 
leave only 12% of the heavy duty tire. out- 
put for civilians. 

Automobile owners are not affected 
much by this situation. Synthetic rubber 
has proved 85% efficient for such tires, 
experts say. 

Allocations are made by ORD on the 
basis of requisitions from the Army, 
Navy, Office of Defense Transportation. 
When military demands are heavy ODT 
is cut to an absolute minimum. And that 
is what happened with allocations for the 
last six months of this year. 

Army and Navy can’t be blamed for 
consumption exceeding expectations. As 
one Navy official explained it: Jeeps, for 
example, in Italy are using six times as 
many tires as expected, chiefly because of 
glass and shell fragments on highways left 
rutted badly by the war. 

Navy is moving overland by trucks, 
from arsenals to shipyards, heavy guns 
which normally would be moved by train. 
Trucks are used because railroads are 
overburdened already. 

Tire “casualties” have been heavy in 
landing operations, especially in the South 
and Southwest Pacific coral islands, also 
in Europe (before the capture of Cher- 
bourg) because of the underwater defenses 
erected by the Germans. 

Allied armies in Europe must move al- 
most entirely by truck because of destruc- 


tion of other transportation facilities by 
the enemy; as they move inland and sup- 
ply lines are lengthened, the armies must 
be supplied entirely by motor convoys, 
necessitating the use of thousands upon 
thousands of rubber-tired vehicles. 

Obviously, vehicles in foreign military 
service get first call on new tires. Army 
and Navy officials confirm this by pointing 
out that old tires—re-treads and worn— 
are being used as much as possible on all 
vehicles within the United States. 

But even with these economies the serv- 
ices are short of tires. Navy stockpiles are 
at the danger point (military security for- 
bids publication of actual figures, but they 
are far below the safety level). Army 
stockpiles, though larger, are below what 
they should be. 

One peculiarity of the tire plant which, 
if eliminated, would increase tire produc- 
tion nearly 15% is the unit labor union 
contract which restricts the worker to a 
specified daily output. If he completes 
his quota early he loafs until shift-change 
time (it might be 15 minutes, maybe two 
hours). If he produces over his quota, the 
unions claim, the pay rates are reduced. 

ORD has suggested five ways to avert a 
transportation crisis: (1) do not overload 
trucks; (2) do not burn up tires with high 
speed; (3) service tires regularly, espe- 
cially those of synthetic rubber; (4) elim- 
inate all unnecessary trips; (5) drive care- 
fully on run-down roads, 





Washington Parade 





When 1,176 delegates to the Democratic 
National Convention settled back with 
19,000 sightseers in the Chicago Stadium 
for their first hot and gusty session, their 
party heroes stared them in the face. The 
GOP a few weeks before had nailed up 
Abraham Lincoln. That spot was covered 
with an 8x5 portrait of F.D.R., while an 
upper balcony wall blazoned huge blow- 
ups of 14 Democratic~presidents, Jeffer- 
son to Roosevelt. . .. The convention fix- 
ers hadn’t done anything about air-condi- 
tioning the Stadium, though. It was hotter 
than the tussle for vice-president. . .. All 
of Washington Parade’s regulars were 
there. . . . So was General Coxey, aged 
Populist, who once marched on Washing- 
ton. ... Senator Carter Glass, of Virginia, 
was absent from the party’s big show for 
the first time in 40 years, but old Josephus 
Daniels, who gave F.D.R. his first job in 
the national arena as Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, was going strong at 82. 


* * * 


Rep. Alvin E. O’Konski, hailed as the 
“Omniscient O’Konski” when he topped 
Congress in an intelligence test last year, 
is batting .938 in handling his corre- 
spondence. He says 16,000 constituents 
wrote him during his first 18 months in 
Washington. He helped 15,000 of them 
solve their problems. 


* * * 


When President Roosevelt signed the 
Judd resolution authorizing him to take 
the lead in an international movement to 
control cultivation of the poppy, the action 
confirmed the judgment of a man who has 
seen and dealt first hand with the horrors 
of opium. He is Rep. Walter H. Judd, of 
Minneapolis, veteran medical missionary 
to China. Congressman Judd is a man of 
convictions and he has been preaching 
them in Congress and out. 

While the Dutch and British have indi- 
cated they will abolish opium monopolies 
in the East Indies after the Japs have 
been booted out, real progress in eliminat- 
ing the dope traffic depends on nipping the 
supply at its sources—that is, wherever 
poppies are commercially grown. The Judd 
resolution faces the facts, paves the way 
for the President to lead the poppy-pro- 
ducing lands into a control agreement in 
line with The Hague convention. Cultiva- 
tion would be limited to scientific and 
medical needs. Aid to the affected coun- 
tries in the transition from poppies to food 
crops has been suggested to avoid eco- 
nomic upsets. — ; 

Dr. Judd, a veteran of World War I, 
holds a medical degree from the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. After a surgery fellow- 
ship at Mayo’s, he served a dozen years as 
a missionary and hospital superintendent 
in China under the American Board of 


Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Re- 
turning in 1938 he stumped the country 


two years pleading for preparedness 
against Japan and urging an embargo on 
military supplies to that country. He 
entered private medical practice in Minne- 
apolis in 1941 but what he sensed about 
the Japanese menace to U.S. security left 
him uneasy, Pearl Harbor confirmed his 
fears. 

Desife for. an opportunity to make 
broader use of his knowledge of China and 
Far-Eastern affairs influenced his decision 
to run for Congress in 1942. His resolu- 
tion on opium control is evidence that he 
has made his presence felt. However, as 
a Republican first termer, his talents have 
not been too completely used on the Edu- 
cation and Insular Affairs Committees. 


* * * 


“Capitalism can do business with com- 
munism.” That was the theme song of 
Eric Johnston, razor-sharp, handsome, 
faultlessly tailored president of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, as he returned 
from a jaunt that took him to Marshal 
Stalin’s inner sanctum for an interview on 
future trade relations and a swing through 
Russia’s new industrial empire in Asia. 

The American and Russian political sys- 
tems are a universe apart, but there’s no 
reason for conflict, as Johnston sees it. 
Each can have its own way and still buy 
and sell. Russia has vast resources of 


ERIC JOHNSTON (right), U. $. Chamber president, brings back news from other side of Urals. 


raw materials, the United States has ma- 
chinery, railroad equipment, and all kinds 
of consumer goods. They can get together 
after the war, Johnston said. Everything 
he learned from Stalin in a long heart-to- 
heart talk indicated as much. As far as 
Johnston is concerned, he’s ready to work 
his head off to see that U. S. business gets 
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its share of the Russian postwar trade, but 
he’s just as anxious, also, to develop busi- 
ness with other nations. 

Russia’s industrial system is operating 
on a universal piece-work system with ev- 
ery possible speed-up device to increase 
production, Johnston related. Airways are 
the primary transportation in the newly 
developed areas of Central Asia. Russia, 
he said, needs nearly everything else that’s 
manufactured, but not planes. It has 
planes enough of its own. 


x * x 


Colleagues of Rep. Beverly M. Vincent, 
ef Brownsville, Ky., were astonished when 
he suddenly withdrew from the Demo- 
cratic primary in his state, saying that or- 
ganized labor.and the “machine” had him 
licked. Labor was against him, he‘ said, 
because he “wouldn’t take orders,” and the 
county courthouse crowds had lined up 
with his opponent. He has been in Con- 
gress four terms, is on the hard-working 
Naval Affairs Committee and is popular. 

Vincent has been in politics all his life. 
He served as county judge right out-of law 
school, soldiered in World War I, did a 
hitch in the State Senate and later was at- 
torney general of Kentucky. He came to 
Congress in March, 1937. 

Reports from back home indicate that 
Vincent lost ground in the wave of senti- 
ment against Senator. A. B. (“Happy”) 
Chandler, with whom he has been closely 
allied. ‘Many Kentuckians think “Happy” 
got “too big for his britches” after rising 
to the Senate. His anti-Roosevelt digs and 
criticisms of the Allied high command 
have rubbed a lot of folks the wrong way. 
Brutus of the Vincent incident is the con- 





gressman’s former field representative, 
who resigned an $1,800 job on the Vincent 
staff to join the opposition. 


* * x, 
National Education Association, repre- 


senting the country’s rank-and-file teach- 
ers, was hammering away for platform 
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MISS WILLIAMS looks out for NEA plank. 


recognition as the Democratic National 
Convention steamed up. It wanted: (1) 
declaration that a decent education for 
every child is the joint obligation of com- 
munity, state and nation, and (2) assur- 
ance that “control” shall remain in local 
hands. In other words, the NEA was ask- 
ing the Democrats to plump for Federal 
aid for schools, with local authorities han- 
dling the money. 

Chief of strategy was Miss Charl Or- 
mond Williams, of Washington and Arling- 
ton, Tenn., astyte NEA field director, She 
had already been to Chicago for the GOP 
convention, was determined, if possible, to 
get more from the Democrats than the 
bare reference to education in the Repub- 
lican platform. 

A close friend of Mrs. Roosevelt, Miss 
Williams has long been prominent in na- 
tional affairs and education. She helped 
clinch ratification of the amendment giv- 
ing women the ballot, was the first woman 
vice-chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. She was certain to get full 
consideration for NEA’s proposals. 


* * # 


The U. S. Chamber of Commerce is 
getting its finger into the national election 
this time a little farther than four years 
ago. Top device will be local get-togethers 
@ponsored by the Main street chambers of 
commerce, for which the national Cham- 
ber is furnishing all sorts of material. 

Just a year ago, the national Chamber 
nudged the local organizations into a series 
of meetings with their congressmen dur- 
ing the summer recess. These meetings 
drew a total of 200,000 business men and 
resulted in many frank discussions on what 
little business thinks of the way things are 
going in Washington. Goal for similar 
gatherings this summer is set at attend- 
ance of a half million. This time the meet- 
ings will be angled on the question of 
whether to elect Dewey or Roosevelt. 

The national Chamber is working 


through 12,000 national affairs committees 


in the local chambers of commerce in 48 
states. With both conventions out of the 
way, it is sending to these committees a 
kit of material including summaries of in- 
dividual voting records of all members of 
Congress, and recommendations on how to 
make their work more effective. These 
materials are the background fodder, not 
specially important but helpful in setting 
up local programs. More to the point in 
the U. S. Chamber’s move to make its 
weight felt will be the publication of a 
secret poll of members of Congress on 
what they consider the big issues of the 
coming campaign. This should hit the 
Main streets about the time the delegates 
get home from the Roosevelt convention. 


* * 


Dr. Charles G. Abbot, who recently re- 
tired as head administrative officer of 
Smithsonian Institution, is continuing his 
work of trdcing weather conditions to the 
sun as a member of the research staff. As 
a prolonged drought dried up lawns and 
gardens in Washington and burned nearby 
Maryland ahd Virginia crops, he quietly 
plugged away at a new machine (see pic- 
ture) to study variations im solar radia- 
tion. He probably knows more about the 
sun than any living man, but that didn’t 
keep parched Washington residents from 


book on his varied political experiences. 

“Not on your life,” the friend shot 
back, “you know the old saying, ‘Would 
that mine enemy write a book!’ ” 

Hill pondered over it but he couldn’t 
place the line. Finally, he called on the 
Library of Congress. Answer promptly 
came back, “See the Book of Job in the 
Old Testament.” Hill reached for his Bi- 
ble. In the thirty-first chapter of Job, 
verse -35, he found his friend’s quotation, 
not in exactly the same words, but close. 

Hill and his fellow Texan, War Food 
Administrator Marvin Jones, both pride 
themselves ‘on their acquaintance with the 
Scriptures. Judge Jones, especially, is an 
authority. Both are on the unofficial board 
of consultation of George W. Stimpson, 
veteran Washington correspondent and au- 
thor, who is just finishing off a s500-page 
book of odd facts about the Bible. 


* * * 


Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, reports its scien- 
tists have pulled the wool from over the 
eyes of sheep, thereby producing two su- 
perior breeds. 

First, they proved all wrong the old 
idea that a wrinkled skin and long wool on 
the face and legs indicate a heavier fleece. 
Sheep with wool over their eyes couldn’t 





Wide World 


DR. CHARLES G. ABBOT, solar expert, builds machine for sun study as capital dries up. 


using 197 million gallons of water in a sin- 
gle day, an all-time record, which strained 
the capital’s filter system. 


* * * 


Grover Hill, Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, a grizzled cattle man from out 
Amarillo way, is one Washington official 
who keeps a Bible on his desk. ‘It’s a 
mighty good book to read,” he says. “Be- 
sides, I like to have it handy to check up 
on quotations.” 

One quotation nearly stumped him. He 
was discussing politics with a friend, and 
he suggested his friend ought to write a 


find as much food as the others, often 
were weak and undernourished; and wrin- 
kled skin only made them harder to shear. 
So, like engineers turning out a new 
model car, the scientists developed two 
new range breeds that excel in wool, lamb 
and mutton. These animals don’t grow 
shaggy eyebrows, nor does long wool droop 
from their legs to get soiled. They gain 
faster, produce more lambs, increase prof- 
its. With that job finished, the expert 
breeders are now concentrating on a sheep 
that will be specially adapted to New Eng- 
land farming. Goal: to combine good meat, 
wool qualities with streamlined chassis. 











‘The Week at Home 





Press Association 


WIVES HAVE VERY definite ideas about their husbands’ appearance in public, so Oklahoma's 
Gov. Robert Kerr, Democratic keynoter, sits quietly while Mrs. Kerr straightens his necktie. 


Democrats’ Turn to Howl 


Pack in full ery for vice-president’s 
job as keynoter rips Hoover and Dewey. 


Chicago’s Stadium, vast and hot, re- 
sounded again last week to the mad clamor 
of a political convention. It was the Dem- 
ocrats’ turn to howl. Nomination of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to keep right on 
running had been settled in advance. 
Howling was over the place of vice-presi- 
dent, with an eager pack in full cry for 
the job. 

National Chairman Bob Hannegan, cued 
by the White House, worked hard for'‘a 
short platform and a minimum of party 
squabbling, tried to soothe disgruntled 
Southerners. With actual opening of pro- 
ceedings, spotlight shifted to tall, keen- 
cracking Gov. Robert S. Kerr, of Okla- 
homa, keynoter. Kerr dwelled on the 
Roosevelt record, then tickled delegates 
with jabs at the GOP nominee. 

“As America looked on,” he told them, 
“she saw the mantle of Herbert Hoover 
being placed on the shoulders of his cher- 
ished disciple—Thomas E. Dewey. What 
she did not see, but what will become 
more and more apparent, is that the man- 
tle has become his shroud.” 

Mrs. Helen Gahagan Douglas, Demo- 
crats’ answer to Mrs. Clare Luce, of the, 
GOP, spoke the next night. Praising 
F.D.R., she said: “The people will elect 
him again because they know he has no 
ambition that is not for all Americans.” 

* %* %* Even before the convention, first 
blows in the presidential campaign had 
rattled off the political armor of both 
parties when F.D.R. announced, not unex- 
pectedly, his willingness to accept a fourth 


White House term and the Dewey camp 
replied by chiding the -President for the 
way he worded it. 

Said F.D.R.: “If nominated I shall ac- 
cept. If the people elect me I will serve. 
Every one of our sons serving in this war 
has officers from whom he takes his orders. 
Such officers have superior officers. The 
President is the Commander in Chief and 
he too, has his superior officer—the people 
of the United States. If the people com- 
mand me to ¢ontinue in this office and in 
this war, I have as little right to with- 
draw as the soldier has to leave his post 
in the line.” 

In Albany, N. Y., Herbert Brownell, 
Jr.,/ national GOP committee chairman, 
said: “Mr. Roosevelt is the first of 32 
presidents of the United States to claim 
that the title of Commander in Chief 
makes him a soldier and to use that title 
as a pretext to perpetuate himself in politi- 
cal office. On Nov. 4, 1940, Mr. Roosevelt 
made this statement: ‘You will have a new 
President in 1944.’ When he said that he 
was right.” 

Congressional reaction followed party 
lines although some Democrats displayed 
no enthusiasm for a fourth term. The Re- 
publican theme was: F.D.R. is not indis- 
pensable. His continuance in office is not 
essential to winning the war. 








President Roosevelt has. proclaimed 
the seven. days beginning July 23 as Na- 
tional Farm Safety Week. 

To spur the safety campaign 400,000 
4-H Club members in 44 states have been 
enlisted in a farm-to-farm “educational 
check.” Incentive to members are $10,000 
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worth of medals, war bonds, trips te the 
4-H Club Congress in Chicago, college 
scholarships donated by William G. Men- 
nen, The Mennen Company president, 
Newark, N. J. 


Civilian Goods Coming Up 


Home, farm, and office merchandise to 
go into production first, starting Aug. 15. 


Prospects for more consumer goods to 
replenish depleted stocks grew brighter as 
WPB adopted plans for “gradual recon- 
version” of industry to civilian production. 
It was a victory for WPB Chief Don Nel- 
son (PATHFINDER, June 17). 

Among 124 consumer articles scheduled 
for production first are kitchenware, table- 
ware, heating pads, lunch boxes, spray 
guns, vacuum bottles, bicycles, typewrit- 
ers, moving picture projection equipment, 
shot guns, vacuum cleaners, sewing ma- 
chines, lighting devices and supplies, office 
machinery, builders’ hardware, ash-cans, 
bath tubs, bed springs, can openers, chick- 
en brooders, range boilers, church goods, 
clothes pins, coffee pots, coal hods, combs, 
cream separators, wash tubs, machinery 
forks (hay, manure, and spading), fun- 
nels, fountain pens, wire garment hangers, 
harness hardware, heaters, ventilators, gar- 
bage cans, fire-place grates, sheet metal, 
rain goods, lawn mowers, poultry netting, 
pails, buckets, safety, bobby, and hair pins. 

This program was scheduled to start 
July 1 but was retarded by squabbles 
among industries and within WPB, 





A court of inquiry, appointed by the 
War and Navy Departments, began an in- 
vestigation of circumstances connected 
with the Jap attack on Pearl Harbor. 


Global Financing 


44 nations agree to $8.8 billion pool to 
steady money; Taft doubts approval. 


Foundation for world wide trade, money 
stabilization, credit, postwar reconstruc- 
tion was laid by 44 nations at the Bretton 
Woods, N. H., monetary conference. 

Unexpected agreement was reached on 
creation of an $8,800,000,000 stabilization 
pool to which U.S.A. would contribute 
$2,750,000,000; Britain, $1,300,000,000; 
Russia, $1,200,000,000. 
our gold holdings but help establish short 
term credits, protect foreign investments 
by stabilizing currencies, aid trade.) 

Second objective of the conference was 
a 10 billion dollar world bank for long- 
term credits and reconstruction of devas- 
tated countries. Quotas, (how much gold 
each nation would toss into the stabiliza- 
tion pool) were eliminated as the big stum- 
bling block when Russia withdrew de- 
mands for a 25 per cent reduction in the 
amount of her contribution. 

Conference action must be approved by 
all nations concerned and back in Wash- 
ington, Senator Taft (R.-O.) predicted 
Congress would not agree to U.S.A.’s sta- 
bilization plan prompting the conference. 
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International 


BORN 11 DAYS APART were these boy, girl 
twins. Mother is Mrs. F. D. Smith, New York. 


Polio Outbreak 


9 Southern states hit; national founda- 
tion gives $50,000 to combat disease. 

Serious outbreaks of infantile paralysis 
in southern states kept doctors and nurses 
working overtime. 

Aiding in the fight was the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, which 
advanced $50,000 for relief and sent doc- 
tors, nurses, technicians, into the areas. 

Worst region is North Carolina where 
270 cases and 13 deaths have been re- 
ported. Kentucky has had 129 cases and 
four deaths. Georgia, where nine persons 
were ill of paralysis, ordered a 21-day 
quarantine for all children returning to 
that state from N. C. epidemic areas. 

Other cases reported were: South Caro- 
lina, 16; Mississippi, 23; Virginia, 26; 
Louisiana, 68; Alabama, nine, Florida, 13. 
Baptists, Methodists and Presbyterians 
were advised against attending. summer 
retreats in North Carolina. 


OPA announced lower fall retail ceil- 
ing prices for cauliflower (11¢), celery 
(o¢), lima~beans (22¢), tomatoes (22¢). 


Opposes Plane Dumping 


War, Navy department officials propose 
U.S.A. retain ownership of eight plants. 
Dumping of surplus military planes 
after the war must be prevented to pro- 
tect industry’s markets, Undersecretary of 
War Robert P. PatterSon told the Senate 
War Contract subcommittee studying con- 
tract termination and surplus disposal. 

He also opposed disposal of eight gov- 
ernment-owned aircraft assembly plants, 
asserting they must be retained as a re- 
serve for any future emergency. It also 
may be desirable, he said, to add several 
Defense Plant Corporation plane and en- 
gine plants to that list. 

Agreeing was Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy Artemus L. Gates, who testified: 
“The United States should maintain an 
air power sufficient not only to win this 
war but also to keep the peace.” 


Farm-Factory Labor 


Southern California plant and office. 


workers seek maximum self-sufficiency. 


Factory production will be geared to 
farm work in California’s San Fernando 
Valley to enable farm labor to find indus- 
trial jobs during slack seasons. Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation and Dr. Ralph M. 
Rutledge, local representative of the U. S. 
Employment Service, worked out this 
plan, 

Lockheed has agreed to employ farm 
workers when they can’t find agricultural 
work and let them go when they’re needed 
on farms again. “Nature can’t be regu- 
lated in spreading farm work,” factory of- 
ficials say, “but plane production can be 
adjusted to fit agricultural off-seasons.” 

Rutledge points out part-time farming 
is gaining momentum in southern Califor- 
nia because of workers’ fears of postwar 
employment and desires for more outdoor 
life. 

Thousands of employes of the Kaiser 
Fontana Steel Mill also operate small 
farms, he explains, in order to create a 
maximum of self-sufficiency. 


Democratic Congressional candi- 
date, O. A. Cole, Fort Worth, Tex., 
thought he had a sure-fire way of elimi- 
nating a political opponent. So he asked 
the District court to prevent his wife from 
contesting with him for the same office, 
claiming her political activities kept her 
away from home, prevented her from per- 
forming her housewifely duties, and any- 
way she should obey him under their 1938 
marriage vows. Said the court: “No man 
can sue his wife to make her obey or to 
keep her from running for office.” 


EAST: River Edge, N. J., clamped a 10 
P.M. curfew on horses, and required them 
to be registered like motor vehicles. 

Draft Chief Hershey told a New York 
audience men over 30 will not-be drafted 
if present needs don’t change. 

The State Department announced U.S.A. 
and Spain have completed an agreement 
giving our commercial aircraft landing 
rights in that country. 

FDR appointed D. Basil O’Connor, 
friend and former law partner, as chair- 
man of the American Red Cross. 


WEST: Marine insurance underwriters 
cut rates from West Coast ports to Alaska 
and the Aleutians. 

Minor earthquakes shook west central 
Idaho and Helena, Mont., but no damage 
resulted. 


MIDWEST: A new 94-building Army gen- 
eral hospital at Galesburg, IIll., was for- 
mally named after the late Drs. Charles 
and Will Mayo. 

Two Illinois farms totaling 167 acres 
sold for $350 an acre—highest price for 
Illinois farm land since World War I. 

Rice at McLean, IIl., weddings has 
given way to so&#beans. Celebrants have 
found soybeans a handy substitute with 
which to pelt newlyweds. 

Mrs. George Holzbaur, Jr., received a 
telephone call at her Independence, Mo.., 
home from Vice President Wallace assur- 
ing her that her husband, injured in China 
after a B-29 raid, would not lose his eye- 
sight. 


SOUTH: In Memphis, Tenn., FBI agents 
uncovered a gasoline black market ring 
which sold 3,500,000 gallons a month in 
five states. 





Jean Berbert 


WHEN UNCLE SAM TOOK four of his employes, Photo Engraver Elvin L. Brown of Columbia, 
Mo., called on his imagination to beat the manpower shortage. Junk stores gave up old sewing 
machine, auto, baby buggy, fan, desk lamp, heoter parts. Result was the invention of a new 
sensitizer which not only replaced the four men but also saved money for more war bonds. 











Anniversary Climb 

When Steeplejack Stanley Noren’s 
daughter lay near death in Memorial 
Hospital, Manchester, Conn., her father 
promised that if she recovered he would 
paint the hospital’s flagpole every year 
free of charge as token of his gratitude. 
Noren climbed the pole to apply a shiny 
new coat of paint again this summer. It 
was his seventeenth anniversary climb. He 
made his promise in 1927. 


Free Translation . 


You ought to be sure of what you read 
in historical societies. Out in the museum 
of the Kansas State Historical Society at 
Topeka, for instance, there is an old Span- 
ish sword. It was found in western Kansas, 
around 1886, and is prized as a relic of 
the first journey of white men across what 
is now the Sunflower State. In addition 
to the name of Juan Gallego, one of the 
Spanish officers who crossed the plains 
with Coronado in 1541, the sword bears 
this inscription: “No me saques sin razon 
—no me enbaines sin honor.” The usual 
interpretation has been “Draw me not 
without cause—sheathe me not without 
honor.” A Mexican boy was out at the 
museum the other day. This is what he 
said was on the blade: “Don’t take me 
out unless they pitch into you first; don’t 
put me back till you give them hell.” 


Michigan’s Charmed Hosiery 


We wouldn’t have believed it without 
confirmation from the bride but, sure 
enough, she’s going to wear white stock- 
ings first worn at a wedding in 1799. That 
was when Silas Noble married Leah Hol- 
lenbeck. He dressed for his marriage 
in knee breeches, black leather pumps 
with silver bucklés, and new white stock- 
ings. Now his great-great-great-grandson, 
Christenson Bernhardt, .is going to be 
married. The Mrs. Bernhardt-to-be will be 
the thirty-third bride to don Silas Noble’s 
stockings. 

The family looks on Silas’ hose as a 
kind of insurance of wedded bliss. Of the 
32 brides who have worn them, not one 
has had a marriage dissolved by divorce, 


separation or desertion. One girl who was - 


to wear them was prevented, somehow, 
by bad roads, and she got a divorce a bit 
later. In the whole line, Silas was the 
only man to wear the charmed leg-gear. 
His daughter was the first bride to wear 
them. So the custom has gone on through 
147 years. Last time they were worn was 
when the bride of Christenson Bernhardt’s 
brother donned them for her march to 
the altar in 1941; his mother wore them 
in 1912 and his grandmother in 1877. 
Miss Annie E. Kates, the newest bride- 
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to-be replied to our correspondent as fol- 
lows: “I regret to inform you that I can- 
not supply you with the necessary informa- 
tion in regard to my coming marriage. 
My fiance has been in the Air Corps for a 
year without a furlough, so it should be 
soon. The ceremony will take place at 
Redeemer Lutheran Church in Flint.” 


Have Some Armadillo 


A friend came up with an armadillo 
story the other day, chiefly about Charles 
Apelt, of Comfort, southwest of San 
Antonio, Texas, and how the tribe of a 
little animal he first killed on his farm 
has made him famous. As it turned out, 
however, that was only part of the news. 

Apelt found one of the animals in his 


corn one day years ago and shot it. Later * 


in the day he chanced to see the dead ani- 
mal, its nine-banded bony shell hardened 
in the scorching Texas sun, its tail curled 
over the body in a basket-like effect. He 
cleaned out the shell and left it out in 
the sun to dry some more. Then he 
scraped it, polished it, curled the tail over 
for a handle, and made:—the first arma- 
dillo basket. 

This was the beginning of the most 
novel farming industry in the whole 


y af 
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Southwest, some say. Today Apelt em- 
ployes number several dozen in his arma- 
dillo basket factory, with several more 
out hunting the animals full time. Apelt 
ships baskets, lamp-shades and other nov- 
elties everywhere. All the shells are highly 
polished and silk-lined in various colors. 

Scientists, our correspondent pointed 
out, have never been too certain about the 


- armadillo and why it migrated from South 
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and Central America to Texas. They are 
still trying to figure out why baby arma- 
dillos are born in litters of four with the 
young, almost without exception, of the 
same sex. When there is a division there 
are two males and two females; no odd 
numbers. Contrary to prevailing notions, 
armadillos are harmless, Apelt says. They 
live on a diet of insects, herbs and vege- 
table matter. 

A chance question or two is what 
brought out the surprises in the story. 
Yes, the war had cut off world-wide arma- 
dillo shipments but did we know that ar- 
madillo was helping to beat the meat 
shortage? It seems that lots of people 
down in Texas have been supplied with 


the delicious pork-tender meat. It’s sim-- 


ilar, they say, to soft-shelled turtle meat, 
some tasting like the white meat of 
chicken, some like young pork, some a lot 
like opossum. It can be baked, fried, 
stewed and canned. “Personally,” our 
friend writes, “I can vouch for its deli- 
ciousness for my wife served armadillo 
meat to our family three days last week 
and it was very palatable.” 


Oasis Buys Bonds 


The town of Oasis, Utah, lived up to 
its name in a way when, three days before 
the Fifth War Loan drive was scheduled 
to begin, the community went over the 
top, first in the state. Oasis, population 
151, had begun its bond-buying with the 
invasion, and quickly oversubscribed its 
quota of $6,000, 


Comic Book Soldiers 


The name implies something it doesn’t 
mean. Comic Book Soldiers are, accord- 
ing to a Kansas correspondent, youngsters 
who tusn up at world war fronts with 
books revealing the exploits of Superman, 
Dick Tracy and Flash Gordon tucked 
away in their pockets. The books are read- 
ily concealed in field jackets and are 
pulled out whenever there’s a signal to 
rest or cease firing. While bombs continue 
to burst in air, while shells whistle on 
their way, soldiers thumb comic book 
pages, apparently, for a greater thrill. The 
story has a chapter even on the home 
front: Not so long ago a group of trainees, 
deep in a mudhole, became engrossed in 
Captain Midnight, etc., and failed to hear 
the dismiss signal. Result:’ Hospitaliza- 
tion. Cause: Bronchitis. 


Paper from Mummies 


No matter what means salvage officials 
are using to spur collections of vitally 
needed waste paper, it isn’t likely they 
will revert to one of the practices used 
in the Civil War. Back in 1863-64, raw 
material was so scarce that Egyptian 
mummies were used to help make wrap- 
ping paper. A paper manufacturer in 
Maine had difficulty in obtaining needs of 
his paper mill. and arranged, they tell, to 
import Egyptian mummies, then being un- 
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earthed in great numbers in the African 
desert. There was some difficulty about 
purchasing the mummies at first, but not 
for any reason you might suppose. It was 
just that the Egyptian railways were using 
mummies as. fuel on their locomotives, 
and felt they had a priority on the supply. 

The Maine paper-maker stripped the 





linen wrappings, sometimes 50 yards long, 
from the dried bodies. This woven mate- 
rial, together with papyrus filling, was 
thrown into the “beaters” and ‘a strong 
brown wrapping paper emer®ed. The 
paper-maker’s father, who seems to have 
been a ship-owner, is said to have helped, 
bringing cargoes of mummies across the 
seas to Maine. There were others, we are 
told, who used the same process. There 
was a mill at Broadalbin, N. Y., that 
made paper of old linen from mummy 
cases. Not all the mummies, it must be 
pointed out, were those of humans—many 
were mummified crocodiles, sacred bulls 
and cats, as well as skeletons of the Phar- 
aohs’ sacred ibis. 


Tristram Nute 


A New Hampshire correspondent, going 
out the Range Road to a place beyond the 
Witchtrot and Smallpox Roads the other 
day, came upon a farm sale in time to 
buy a box of trivia. There wasn’t much 
worthwhile inside it except a poem, some 
rather thoughtful and musical verses writ- 
ten about a man named Tristram Nute. 
Since then there has been a quest for 
Tristram, but success has been meagre. 
He was, it seems, a pioneer living at the 
end of a road a little less than a mile long, 








rising to a plateau overlooking Lake Win- 
nipesaukee and Lake Wentworth. Along 
the road in Tristram’s day were six farms, 
none of which is tenanted now. Among 
tree-filled cellar-holes, a scattering of lilac 
bushes, some bricks of a chimney and less 
that’s visible to the untrained eye, our 
correspondent has found ascommon flat 


field-stone with the initials, “T.N.,” 
crudely chiseled upon it. 

The country round about cries out for 
explanation and for those who will revive 
the old stories of men who walked 40 
miles to Dover, men who planted the or- 
chards now rotting stumps, men who built 
houses of fire-resistant, primeval white 
oak, men who hammered out the nails 
they needed as the pastime of a winter’s 
night. There is a need to restore folk lore 
about schoolmasters engaged three months 
a year for $11 a month, Wolfeboro 
women ,skilled in the making and use of 
herb and root medicine, strange charac- 
ters who knew their witchcraft—and, now, 
Tristram Nute. 

The poem about him is divided into five 
verses dated 1781, 1791, 1861, 1871 and 
1941. It was found among ancient trin- 
kets but, except for the paper on which it 
was written, it has no appearance of age. 
There isn’t room for all of it here but— 
two of the haunting verses go: 

1791 
Tristram Nute, on your windy hill, 
What do you see from fle top of the 
world? 
Virgin forest, narrow trailed? 

Giant white oaks, hard and knurled? 
What is your vision, your youthful dream, 
Atop the hill as you pause to rest 





il 


From the swift climb up the rocky way, 

Stalking a deer to the very crest? ... 
1941 

Tristram Nute, by your lonely bed, 
Junipers choke the road you trod; 

Only a guardian white birch tree 
Commands your orchard, ‘your fertile 

sod. 

Tristram Nute, was the toil worth while? 
Does your soul exult in some far clime? 

Or lingers it yet on the windy hill, 

That you loved so well in your time? 


Missed Anniversary 


The festivities arranged for July 4 were 
different, as was natural enough, because 
of wartime. However, there was one anni- 
versary that could have been celebrated 
that was missed altogether in many parts 
of the country. July 4, 1944, was the 
125th anniversary of the present form of 
the American flag. When adopted on June 
14, 1777, the flag had 13 stars and 13 
stripes. Another star and stripe were 
added for each new state. When the flag 
reached 20 stars and 20 stripes, Congress 
ruled that the flag should have only 13 
stripes, but as many stars as there might 
be states. This decision was made April 
14, 1819, but didn’t go into effect until 
July 4, that year. 


Bible Lumber 


They tell tall tales of tall timber in 
some areas of the country but few are as 
tall, with basis for fact, as the tales told in 
New Jersey. For instance, up on Sandy 
Hook, mentioned countless times a year in 
Government weather forecasts, now per- 
mitted again, there is a “stand” of holly 
trees possibly without equal in America, 
certainly without comparison in the East. 
The story goes, and foresters back it up 
with test borings, that these trees were 
there when Hendryk Hudson first looked 
upon the shores of New York and New 
Jersey. The Sandy Hook trees are tall 
and straight and usually red with berries. 
They have been protected because, for 
much of the time, the “Hook” has been 
a Government military reservation, 

Cape May County pioneers equal this 
story with one of their own. For several 
years prior to the war, local enterprises 
were operating in the reclamation of cedar 
which for centuries had remained under 
water, preserved in peat-moss. The trees 
were pulled from the muck by natives 
gifted with a keen sense of smell. These 
men can tell the difference between a 
“wind-break” and a “rot-break.” If a rot- 
break, the tree would be left where lo- 
cated. If a wind-break, it was hauled up 
and used for the variety of purposes that 
demand the best seasoned timber. Per- 
sons associated with re-claiming the giant, 
submerged trees called the logs, “Bible 
lumber.” It goes back, they swear to a 
time when there was no Delaware Bay; 
when New JerSey had a long, blunt and a 
larger end. Then the waters receded and 
formed the present coastline after a flood. 











CHINA: Chinese forces fought a tooth 
and nail battle to save Hengyang, key rail 
junction on the Peiping-Canton ra.lroad 
while other Jap armies swung up from 
Canton on Yingtak. Enemy capture of the 
remaining strip of railroad means splitting 
China for 1000 miles from north to south. 

RUSSIA: German’s Baltie front tottered 
under the Soviet onslaught into Lithuania 
and Old Poland, with abandonment of the 
Baltic line or threatened encirclement of 
about 30 Nazi divisions as two alternatives. 
Capture of the bastion of Grodno opened 
the corridor to East Prussia, “Holy German 
Soil” 45 miles to the west. As Nazi troops 
struggled to regroup their forces against 
five Russian armies on a 550-mile front 
came German reports of a sixth new Soviet 
drive in lower Poland. 

PACIFIC: Softening up attacks which 
usually precede an invasion centered last 
week on Guam, U. S. naval base seized 
three days after Pearl Harbor. For almost 
two straight weeks a U. S. task force shelled 
and bombed that island and nearby Rota. 
“Large and powerful British forces” will 
come to the aid of MacArthur in the south- 
west Pacific before the year’s end, revealed 
Australia’s Prime Minister Curtin. 

FRANCE: Here invasion forces were be- 
hind schedule but in the west the Ameri- 
cans struck into the anchors of Lessay and 
St. Lo while the British slugged against 
stiff Nazi defenses on the Orne River. In 
the Caen sector the Allies hold less territory 
than they did soon after D-Day. Allied 
D-Day losses included 15 naval ships. Robot 
bombs again struck southern England. 

ITALY: Another stalemate broke when 
British armies rallied to seize Arezzo, gate- 
way of Florence. Advance U. S. units were 
within artillery range of Leghorn. 


Map outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co., inc. 
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Cavalry Gets Cold Shoulder 


For some time now a battle has been 
waged behind closed doors in the War De- 
partment on the need for horse cavalry. 
Cavalry officers argue that we have ignored 
the fact that on many rugged fronts 
mounted divisions are virtually essential. 

For proof, cavalry advocates invariably 
point to accomplishments of the Russians. 
The Soviets attribute a large part of their 
success despite weather and terrain to the 
use of modern tank-cavalry teams. 

Whole corps of cavalry under General 
Cherniokhovsky have helped annihilate 
the Germans in the current massive offen- 
sive. Moscow states flatly that “not a sin- 
gle big scale operation has been under- 
taken on the Soviet-German front with- 
out cavalry.” 

Russian officers claim the Red Army 
studied U. S. cavalry tactics in the Civil 
War and perfected them. Their mounted 
divisions have artillery protection and air 
support and hence are no more vulnerable 
to attack than other service branches. 

In Italy, improvised cavalry assembled 
hastily from what horses were available 
has fought over ground no jeep or tank 
could ever traverse. Mule pack trains also 
carried food, ammunition, wire and radios 
up rocky slopes to isolated units. 

These mounted units are only a drop in 
the bucket, however. After the Sicilian 
campaign, Lieut. Gen. Patton and five 
other commanding officers announced that 
with adequate cavalry and pack trains 
their advance could have been immeasur- 
ably quickened. 

In Normandy the terrain is less rugged 
but bad weather still bogs down mechan- 
ized forces. Proof the Germans are using 
all the horses they can obtain is news they 
have requisitioned hundreds of additional 
head from the Netherlands in addition to 
their 1944 quota of 3,500. 


Troubles of Liberation 


Italy’s social, economic and _ political 
problems have multiplied in the last few 
months in a preview of headaches to come 
as more and more of Europe is liberated. 

Unlike the armed forces, advancing suc- 
cessfully, the American Military Govern- 
ment is tangled up with vexing problems. 
One is what to do about the Italian Parti- 
sans, who had fought the Germans but 
now are spurned by the AMG. 

Armistice terms and their unwillingness 
to swear allegiance to the King prevents 
them from continuing the fight and the 
Allies so far have ignored their sugges- 
tions for de-monarchization of the army 
or formation of Partisan Republican army. 

Secondly, unemployment, with more 
than 100,000 in Rome jobless, is rampant 
and by British order, thosé having jobs 
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are paid less than they received from the 
Germans. Britain’s reason was safeguard 
against inflation. 

Impatient Italian democrats also worry 
AMG with their demands for speedier 
purging of Fascists while wealthy ex-Fas- 
cists in Rome have worked so slyly to get 
into AMG’s good graces Commissioner 
Poletti has warned officials against them. 

The Bonomi government has no author- 
ity. to deal with these difficulties since 
Italy is neither ally nor belligerent and 
the cabinet itself is fearful it may be 
pushed out of office if and when the stiff 
Allied armistice terms are made public. 


New link in the unsolved mystery of 
the disappearance of Aviatrix Amelia Ear- 
hart was the discovery of an album of pic- 
tures of the flier on newly won Saipan 
Island in the Marianas. No word of her 
fate has reached the outer world since she 
dropped from sight in the Pacific in July, 
1937, although a theory had been advanced 
she might have been shot down or forced 
down over Jap mandated territory. 


Hard Losers 


Former Yugoslav Ambassador Fotitch’s 
quarrel with King Peter’s new unity cabi- 
net symbolizes extremist Serb nationalism 
which was the stumbling block to Yugo- 
slavian accord so long. Ever since Yugo- 


slavia was created after World War I the 
monarchy represented Serb domination 
over the Croats and Slovenes, 

Partisan leader Tito’s biggest selling 
point in gathering followers was his advo- 
cation of a Yugoslav federation with equal 
rights for all nationalities. Although his 
foes claim he represents only Croats and 
Slovenes, Allied officers recently revealed 
that over half his fighting forces are Serbs 
and Montenegrins. 

The new government includes two Parti- 
san members, is headed by a Croat, Ivan 
Subasitch. It foreshadows a possible fed- 
eration of southern Slavs (including Bul- 
garians) after the war. Mikhailovitch, a 
staunch Serb nationalist, is out the win- 
dow. Fotitch is expected to attempt to 
rally Serbian elements in this country 
(crystallized in the violently anti-Partisan 
Serbian National Defense Council of 
America) around Mikhailovitch and 
against Subasitch, 


Bath of Blood 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull de- 
nounced Nazi “cold blooded tortures and 
massacres” as the Germans warned they 
would create such destruction only one 
cry would be heard—*“the cry of blood.” 

Hull cited reports of Nazi plans to kill 
1,000,000 Jews in Hungary, branded the 
razing of Bistomo, a Greek village, as the 
act of people “becoming more savage as 
they become more desperate.” 

Behind the Nazi threat is a plot to: (1) 
blackmail the Allies into a negotiated 
peace; (2) destroy the rest of Europe, 
leaving Germany strong to prepare for 
World War III. 
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THEY FIGHT TOO, these G. I. Joes, who are cutting o rug between battles as New Britain 
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SUPERSTITIOUS NATIVES helping salvage airplane parts in India fear the camera steals their souls. 


Salvage in India 


In 30 years no white man had ventured 
into an isolated section of mountains in 
northern India. Then a U.S. plane crashed 
there and the Air Service Command pene- 
trated the mountains to salvage the ship. 

Before the crash, the fliers had set the 
automatic pilot, then bailed out nearer to 
civilization by several days. 

Reports of the crash came from native 
runners and the head man of the village 
nearest the crash was ordered to post a 
guard near the wreck. Unfortunately, he 
died shortly after returning to his village. 
To the people of the mountain, his death 
meant the great sky bird had worked its 
magic and it wanted no interference. 

The salvage party finally reached the 
village 25 miles from the crash scene. 
However, the safari into the region was 
something else again—it meant a 40 mile 
hike on a narrow trail through bamboo 
jungle, up and down steep mountain sides, 
through streams, and around precipices. 

But at the village, where the head man 
was yet being mourned, the natives were 
sullen until the party presented the people 
with 20 pounds of salt. 

There followed a four-day climb to the 
airplane, and two more days rounding up 
scattered parts of the plane. 

“We were particularly anxious to bring 
back a certain tail wheel,” said one of the 
salvage party. “We had a definite use for 
that tail wheel at our airdrome. But the 
tire was inflated and appeared to be heavy. 
The Indian we assigned to carry it de- 
cided it was too heavy and too big for 
him. He was really secretly frightened by 
its strange shape. We begged and pleaded, 
but he remained obdurate. Then a little 
psychology was ‘tried. The valve was un- 
screwed and the Indian heard and felt the 
air coming out. That convinced him that 
all was okay. He put the wheel on his 
back and carried it 40 miles.” 


Coming out, there was hardly an Indian“ 


who wasn’t adorned with wire and frag- 
ments of aluminum tubing from the wreck. 





Many of the Indians made smoking pipes 
from tubing elbows no longer usable. 
The trek saved many thousands of dol- 
lars worth of spare parts, but of greater 
importance, it delivered into storage bins 
the needed parts for operating airplanes. 


Jungle Food Tester 


Probably the most unique assignment in 
the Pacific war theater is that of Capt. 
Chester Grigsby, Baltimore, Md., an in- 
telligence officer, formerly a _ research 
chemist. 

He tests and tabulates all the “edibles” 
and “drinkables” in the jungles. Yank 
fighters, particularly airmen, forced to bail 
out, were losing their lives because they 
could not live on the jungle animal and 
plant life. 

Thanks to Grigsby’s research (still go- 
ing on) every fighting man has a pocket 
memo explaining what to eat and drink to 
keep alive until rescued. The booklet lists 
plants whose juice will relieve thirst and 
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those that will give proper nourishment. 

Captain Grigsby scours the jungle in a 
private jeep with a 12-year-old native boy 
as his aide. He gathers samples of plants 
and wild life to be tested later. He fre- 
quently eats them on the spot. If his 
stomach can handle them, he lists the 
plants in his “Fit for Eating” guide. 

The job is not without its perils how- 
ever. Sampling one type of berry, he once 
became ill, was in bed for 12 days. 

The natives cannot be depended upon, 
he found. One tribe would warn him a 
particular berry or plant was poisonous. 
Another would tell him the same species 
was delicious. So Captain Grigsby had to 
find out for himself by eating. 

The tarpu plant, which grows on 
branches and trunks of trees, is one of the 
most plentiful and most nourishing of 
jungle edibles. It tastes like a fig, he says, 
and is high in water content. Another 
plant, resembling sugar cane, also is rec- 
ommended. Its fruit peels off in layers 
which are quite tasty and nourishing. 

After the war, Captain Grigsby will 
write a book on jungle menus. 


Jap-American Bases 


Military authorities in Washington have 
known for some time that Jap “farmers” 
and “fishermen” had constructed well- 
equipped air bases in Lower California, 
Mexican state adjoining California, but 
only now have details been made known. 

Six artfully concealed air fields were 
constructed on the strategic peninsula, ap- 
parently to aid the Japanese to carry out 
their boast that they “would dictate terms 
of peace in the White House.” Hiding 
their work under the guise of cotton cul- 
ture, the Japs built airports near the Mex- 
ican naval base at Magdalena Bay and 
others in a nearby valley. One had a four- 
mile landing strip. 

Jap settlers involved were rounded up, 
placed in detention camps in inland Mex- 
ico after assassination of a key Lower 
California official revealed the secret. 
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Program for Small Business 


First definite reconversion program 
from Congress was revealed by Senator 
James E. Murray (D., Mont.), chairman 
of the Senate Small Business Committee. 
It contains 10 points, is designed to safe- 
guard small business in the change to 
peacetime production. 

The program is a committee pledge to 
obtain for small business a fair competi- 
tive chance in the resumption of civilian 
goods manufacture, also to protect smaller 
distributors against cornered markets. 

The program includes strengthening the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation charged 
with safeguarding interests of “little 
business.” Other points: 

Modernization and vigorous enforce- 
ment of the anti-monopoly laws; preven- 
tion of domination of distributors by man- 
ufacturers, and vice versa, to the detri- 
ment of free competition; making results 
of scientific and industrial research avail- 
able to smaller concerns; assisting smaller 
concerns in securing expert management 
advice and counsel; sound expansion of 
foreign trade and increased service to 
smaller concerns; assurance of fair par- 
ticipation and adequate protection to 
smaller concerns in disposal of govern- 
ment surplus property; adoption of tax 
policies to encourage investment of equity 
capital and “plowing back” of profits; ac- 
cess to loans on reasonable terms for 
working capital; increased opportunities 
for individual enterprise through develop- 
ment of resources, West and South. 


Self-Service in Autos 


Self-service, expanded extensively be- 
cause of war manpower shortages, was 
extendéd to the second-hand car business 
in Los Angeles with opening of the na- 
tion’s first “sell-your-own-car” lot. 

The plan-is simple. The car owner pays 
a fee to display his car on the lot, where 
prospects are directed to him. Operators 
aid in working out trades, financing, in- 
surance but will not handle actual sales. 

Whether the plan will’be successful de- 
pends on effect of OPA used-car ceilings, 
which went into effect July ro. 


Personal Reconversion 


Two men who lost their jobs when a 
Milwaukee war. plant closed offer a lesson 
in “personal reconversion” for other war 
workers whe face the same situation. 

Rudolph Schneider and Bernard Marr 
had some money left after they lost their 
jobs, decided to go into business. They 
organized the Accurate Sharpener Manu- 
facturing Co., and hit the jackpot. 

Starting with an initial production of 
2,000 lawn mower sharpeners per week, 


the firm was forced to jump production to 
8,000 weekly when orders poured in. 

As fame of the sharpener spread a Chi- 
cago firm ordered 200,000, a West Coast 
man wanted 60,000, offers were made for 
Canadian rights. Other orders came from 
New York, Baltimore, many other cities. 

The firm has expanded several times 
since its inception a few months ago but 
the founders discovered they have gone 
about as far as they can go at this time. 





Luxurious super liners, being built at 
Douglas Aircraft’s West Coast plant for 
government use, stand two stories high 
and have an interior elevator. These liners, 
built for business travel of American offi- 
cials, are known as C-54 Skymasters. 
Absenteeism 

War plant absenteeism has furrowed 
many industrial brows, caused a lot of 
worry in Washington. Officials of Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland, think they have 
found a minimizing solution, however. 

Lincoln, manufacturer of arc welding 
equipment, boasting a low absentee rate 
—1} to 2% (the national average is 
5% )—attributes it to incentive plus care- 
ful, personal investigation of absenteeism 
or tardiness. Says A. F. Davis; V.P.: 

“The individual’s interest is created 
by a system whereby he can earn an av- 
erage of $5,000 a year. An absent or tardy 
worker distracts others in his production 
team, so special pains are taken to in- 
vestigate the causes.” 

Employes do not ring in at the gate, 
instead take their time cards to their de- 
partments for checking in. Cards left in 
main rack after starting time are replaced 
by red cards which must be turned in per- 
sonally by employe upon his return to 
work to get his regular time record. 

Personnel officers talk things over with 
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each red card holder, get first, hand in- 
formation on causes of lateness or absen- 
teeism which records alone could not pro- 
vide. An advisory board, comprised of two 
office representatives, two representatives 
of workers, then decide with officials 
whether the worker should be penalized. 


Standardized Building 


In a move to cut waste in building 
materials to a minimum in the postwar 
period, when an acute shortage is antic- 
ipated, architects and building engineers 
are urged to adopt partial standardization 
in construction design. 

The Producers’ Council, composed of 
manufacturers of building materials and™ 
equipment, renewed Sts five-year-old cam- 
paign for adoption of “dimensional coord- 
ination through modular design” (Webster 
definition: standard size) for all struc- 
tures erected after the war. 

“Modular design” means to make 
rooms, halls, etc., the same size so that 
“dimensional coordination”—holding pro- 
duction of building materials to a few 
standard sizes—can be carried out and 
large stocks of varying sizes eliminated. 

This means less waste of materials 
and less time lost by workmen in cutting 
and fitting. For example, the architect 
shouldn’t design a 12 x 18 room for your 
house, even if you want it, because stand- 
ard materials are put out for 13 x 17 
and 11x 16 rooms, the council says. 


Chinese War Plant 


One of the busiest war plants on the 
Pacific Coast is an airplane plant com- 
pletely owned and operated by Chinese 
—the China Aircraft Corporation, S. F. 

Founded by Dr. Hu Seng-chiu, 25, 
graduate of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, the plant produces parts for 
B-26 bombers. It was established after 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek interceded with 
the U.S. government, winning waivers of 
regulations barring alien-owned plants 
from manufacturing war material. 

Plans are to move the plant to China 
after war as nucleus of an air industry. 





Acme 
AN AVIATION DEPARTMENT store, ready fo sell anything from “flivvers” to huge airliners, 
including parts for all planes, has been opened in Chicago as newest thing in merchandising. 
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How YOU can Avoid 
The Danger of 


DENTURE 
“BREATH 


AKE care, Grandma! Janie seems to be 

a trifle annoyed with you. Could it be 
your... Denture Breath? Avoid offending 
in this way—don’t brush and scrub your 
dental plates with ordinary cleansers that 
scratch your plate material. For such 
scratches help food particles and film to 
collect faster and cling tighter, causing 
offensive Denture Breath. 

















DO THIS EVERY DAY! Picy 
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plate » Polide 


your 
elalel is rinse 


readytouse:.A 


sparkling clear 


rele lelaniat— 


NO BRUSHING 





What's more... your plate material is 
60 times softer than natural teeth, and 
brushing with ordinary tooth pastes, tooth 


powders or soaps, often wears down the 
delicate fitting ridges designed to hold your 
plate in place. With worn-down ridges, of 
course, your plate loosens. There’s no brush- 
ing—no danger with Polident—and soaking 
is sO easy, sO sure. 






A Di eas 
Later—Now Grandma is one of the de- 
lighted millions who have found Polident 
the new, easy way to keep dental plates and _| 
bridges sparkling clean, odor-free. Play safe 
—use Polident every day to help maintain 
the original natural appearance of your 
dental plate. Costs less than 1¢ a day. 
All drug counters, 30¢ and 60¢. 


%e POLIDENT #4 


TO KEEP PLATES AND BRIDGES 
CLEAN... AND ODOR-FREE ! 
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Red, White and Green 


Across the Pennsylvania Avenue trolley 
tracks from the White House and State 
Department, a big Mexican flag flew from 
a window where Dr. Ezequiel Padilla, 
Mexican minister of foreign affairs, was 
guest between talks with President Roose- 
velt, Secretary of State Hull, the Inter- 
American Defense Board, and other offi- 
cials, 

After six days of conferences, big, soft- 
spoken Dr. Padilla caught a train for 
Mexico City with a bagful of results to 
show President Avila Camacho. 

Heading the list was a joint statement 
by Padilla and Secretary of State Hull, 
endorsing a program of economic coopera- 
tion drawn up by a Mexican American 
Commission formed after President 
Roosevelt’s 1943 visit to Mexico. Agree- 
ment had been reached on transportation 





Acme 


MEXICAN ENVOYS, Dr. Ezequiel Padibla, 
and Ambassador Francisco Castillo Najera. 


problems. Mexican railways will get U. S. 
aid, and regular shipping services, inter- 
rupted by war, will be resumed. 

The railway agreement soothed a sore 
spot. U. S. roads had been holding back 
scarce freight cars, charging once they got 
south of the border, they weren’t returned 
promptly enough. 

On the political side, Padilla stuck to 
generalities in public statements, but left 
no doubt Mexico will support Good Neigh- 
bor policies. 


Canada’s War Bill 


Canada’s total taxes, expenditures, and 
deficit, all hit a new high during the past 
12 months, Finance Minister J. L. Ilsley 
announced. Revenues, exclusive’ of bor- 
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rowing were $2,855,701,000—an increase 
of 23% over the year before, and 469% 
more than the last prewar year. Gross ex- 
penditures were $5,360,122,000, of which 
$4,665,000,000 were classed as war ex- 
penditures. About half of all expenditures 
were financed from current revenues, But 
there'll be no tax increases in Canada next 
year, the Finance Minister promised. 


Of a Different Color 


Attempted revolution in Colombia last 
week differed from recent uprisings that 
threw out unpopular dictators of Guate- 
mala and El Salvador. 

Colombia’s President Alfonso Lopez, 
kidnapped by rebel officers during Army 
maneuvers, was one of the best-liked, most 
democratic statesmen in Latin America. 
And Colombia hadn’t had a revolution for 
a generation. 

Rebel leader, Lieut. Col. Diogenes Gil, 
was friendly with Nazis. So were other 
rebel officers. Had they succeeded, Co- 
lombia might have followed Argentina’s 
anti-U. S. lead. 

Only a few troops joined the revolt. A 
majority of the Army.and people of Co- 
lombia remained loyal to President Lopez, 
rescued unhurt-after two days a prisoner 
in Pasto, center of a pro-Axis region, Then 
rebel officers fled, the revolution collapsed, 
and, in Washington;-Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull said the U. S. was glad. 


Currents in Canada 


T. C. Douglas, 40-year-old S¢tottish- 
born Baptist minister, shared last week’s 
Canadian limelight with Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle. As Montreal and Quebec crowds 
cheered the French provisional govern- 
ment’s leader in French, Saskatchewart* 
swore in Douglas as Premier. 

The Canadian Cooperative Federation 
party, which swept Douglas and 47 of the 
55 members of the Provincial Parliament 
into office, has planned a reform program, 
first in Saskatchewan, and then, if the 
national electorate approves, in the rest 
of the country. 

CCF’s program includes public owner- 
ship of banks, insurance companies, trans- 
portation and communication, although 
Saskatchewan is an agricultural province, 
not yet highly industrialized. Farmers 
were assured CCF would never socialize 
agriculture. 

Maneuvering for position in a national 
election which Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King has promised before July 1, 1945, 
are King’s own Liberal Party—actually 
conservative—and the Progressive Con- 
servative Party with its main strength in 
Ontario and other English-speaking parts 
of Canada. 

The Liberals have strong alliances in 
French-Canada, where General de Gaulle’s 
visit was expected to bolster war enthusi- 
asm. The Progressive Conservatives have 
endangered their chances of carrying Que- 
bec by advocating conscription for over- 
seas service. 
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Saratoga Trunk—This is not about 
a piece of luggage, nor anything in it. 
Saratoga Trunk is a railroad, and not too 
good a railroad, at that. 

It’s escapism, pure and simple. Ingrid 
Bergman takes off in search of a husband 
who has wealth and society position. She 
finds a likely candidate but Gary Cooper, 
in the guise of a Texas gambler, gets in 
the way. Just by way of atmosphere, 
you'll see much of old New Orleans. 

Saratoga Trunk has everything that 
makes an evening’s entertainment, if that’s 
what you want (and who doesn’t, now?). 
Not great, but fun. (Warner Bros.) 





The Canterville Ghost — Charles 
Laughton is being nasty again. This time 
he’s a 400-year-old ghost looking for 
someone to prove that all the Cantervilles 
aren’t cowards (he was the family’s first 
coward). This one’s made for laughs. 





Double Indemnity—I{ you gobble 
up the newspaper murder stories this 
James M. Cain yarn is right up your alley. 
Fred McMurray, sultry Barbara Stan- 
wyck, and Edward G. Robinson are the 
stars. (Paramount) 





Roger Touhy—Gangster stuff, and 
not very good gangster stuff, either. Pres- 
ton Foster is the Chicago gunman. (2oth 
Century-Fox ) 





Wide World 


Memory joggers—Some of the movies 
going the rounds which you shouldn't 
miss: Gaslight (Charles Boyer tries to 
drive his wife insane); Jt Happened To- 
morrow (Dick Powell gets a 24-hour scoop 
on the rest of us newspaper readers by 
being able to see ahead); Knickerbocker 
Holiday (Nelson Eddy sings and -Charies 
Coburn and Percy Kilbride get some 
laughs out of history); Going My Way 
(Do you ever miss a Bing Crosby pic- 
ture? ), 
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—see that they 
are properly chaperoned. 


In these days of congested trans- 


portation and uncertainfy of | 


delivery services it is particular- 
ly important that your personal 
effects are insured against loss 
or theft. 


Personal Effects Insurance pro- 
vides the necessary protection 
wherever your clothes may go; 
on business trips or just around 
the corner to the tailor’s or 
cleaner’s. 


Ask a Fidelity-Phenix agent 
or broker for this low cost, year 
around protection. 
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Turkey Sales Restricted 


The army last week became the sole 
purchaser of all turkeys in 24 states and 
designated counties of three others in 
order to fill the holiday needs of service- 
men and women stationed overseas. 

The WFA order outlaws sales of turkeys 
for civilian use until enough have been 
purchased for the military, 

Affected by the embargo are: Minn., 
Ia., Mo., Ark., N.D., S.D., Nebr., Kan., 
Okla., Tex., Mont., Wyo., Col., N.Mex., 
Idaho, Utah, Ariz., Nev., Wash., Ore., 
Cal., Wis., Ill., Del., and certain counties 
in Va., W.Va., and Md. 


Army and Food Spoilage 


Uncle Sam leaves nothing to chance in 
his efforts to get the best for his fighting 
men and women. Army’s newest step is 
to make “on the spot” tests of canned, de- 
hydrated and frozen foods to guard against 
spoilage. 

To carry out this program a completely 
equipped, self-contained mobile food lab- 
oratory has been placed in service, manned 
by Capt. Hatton B Rogers, food technolo- 
gist, and Capt. Charles M. Wilson, bac- 
teriologist. 

Regular inspection visits to canning and 
food processing plants are made to make 
tests for acceptability according to Army 
standards. Foods which require careful 
handling or processing to prevent spoilage, 
especially under tropical conditions, are 
given special attention in an effort to de- 
tect spoilage organisms resistant to usual 
sterilization. 

Another objective is to survey process- 
ing and canning techniques to determine if 
vitamins are retained or lost during the 
operations. 

The laboratory on wheels, first of sev- 
eral which the Army expects to put into 
service during the season, has been de- 
signed with emphasis on space-saving, con- 
tains everything which a good laboratory 
should have. 

Savings to the government resulting 
from this new step-by-step laboratory sys- 
tem are estimated at thousands of dollars 
by eliminating time waste in tests and in 
prevention of deterioration of tons of food. 


Good Eggs 


There’s always room at the top, 500 
Mississippi farmers are demonstrating 
with a quality graded egg marketing pro- 
gram which has lifted, for them, much of 
the curse of this year’s surplus production. 

While poultrymen in other sections 
were taking such a financial beating, the 
Forrest County Cooperative—which ac- 
tually covers 14 Mississippi counties of 
the Hattiesburg trading area—solved the 
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problem for its 500 farmer members by 
smart merchandising with emphasis on 
quality. 

Hattiesburg (population, 22,000) had 
been getting most of its eggs from nearby 
farmers, for whom eggs are a pin-money 
sideline. Prices generally were low until 
the co-op, helped by the Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Co., got busy. 

Candling, inspecting and packing the 
eggs in sealed cartons, trademarked “Mis- 
sissippi Eggs,” with the state’s magnolia 
flower.emblem, was only the start of the 
merchandising job. Hattiesburg house- 
wives had to be convinced the quality 
product was worth buying. Extension 


workers helped in talks before civic and 
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women’s clubs on the advantages of “Mis- 
sissippi Eggs.” 

Local merchants boosted the program. 
When a tarton shortage threatened the 
A & P Stores in New Orleans saved the 
day by releasing 100,000 cartons from its 
own allotment. 

National agricultural leaders are watch- 
ing the Hattiesburg program, predicting it 
will be widely copied. 


Milk and Butter 


Dwindling New York City milk supplies 
brought complaints from smaller dealers 
that the big companies were diverting too 
much milk into manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts. Everywhere East of the Mississippi, 
a pasture-parching drought cut milk pro- 
duction earlier than usual. 

But War Food Administration forecast- 
ers predict this year’s total milk output 
will hold close to last year’s. However, 
civilian butter suppliés are due to drop. 
With both WFA and the armed forces be- 
hind schedule on butter purchases for 
lend lease and military needs, civilian allo- 
cations for July, August and September 
will total about 395,000,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 432,000,000 for April, May 
and June. After September, civilians will 
probably get still less. 

Ration points for butter, as a result, 
may be jacked up. 


Wheat Record, Corn Question 


Corn took the spotlight away from 
wheat, as the Department of Agriculture's 
July reports showed the biggest wheat 
crop in history practically in the bag, 
while corn, mainstay of livestock feeds, 
remains a question mark. 

Weather will answer the question in the 
next few weeks. Meanwhile the July re- 
port forecasts a 2,980,136,000 bushel crop, 
compared with last year’s 3,076,159,000 
bushels and a previous ten year average of 
2,369,384,000 bushels, 
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ARMY'S TESTING TRUCK fours canneries and processing plants 
to check foods. (Right) Truck interior is a streamlined laboratory. 
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New Cylinder Design 


A new engineering design permitting 
greater horsepower output of air-cooled 
aircraft engines, will save 24,000,000 
pounds of critical alloy steel per year. 

The design makes possible use of alumi- 
num cooling fins on steel cylinder barrels, 
giving almost) twice the cooling area of 
the all-steel fins. Sixty fins can be mounted 
on a barrel in the same space formerly re- 
quired for 40 steel fins machined from the 
barrel wall. Result is cooler operation, 
producing more engine power. It is par- 
ticularly important on military aircraft, 
where sustained operation is required. 

The new fin also eliminates difficult ma- 
chining. This new barrel, only one pound 
lighter, does not materially affect the 
over-all weight of the engine, but there 
is a Very important saving in the quan- 
tity of raw material required, 


Messages on Rails 


While many other railroads are testing 
radio for train-to-terminal messages the 
Milwaukee Road is planning to experiment 
with a system using the rails. 

This method, the “inductive train com- 
munication system,” resulting from 25 
years’ research by Union Switch and Sig- 
nal Company, will be installed between 
Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. If suc- 
cessful, it will be extended to the entire 
system west to the Pacific ocean. 

Messages are not broadcast, instead are 
confined: to the immediate vicinity of the 
rails without interference with other com- 
munication facilities. It will bé especially 
useful where numerous tunnels and long 
electrified divisions make radio undepend- 
able. 


Wanted: More Minerals 


It took a war to show the nation how 
little it knew about its national resources. 
Traditional belief in “inexhaustible re- 
sources” failed to consider the gargantuan 
appetite of the war machine. 

Dwindling supplies of minerals has 
stirred national concern so much that In- 
terior Department’s Geological Survey 
plans a complete postwar re-examination 
of mineral possibilities, including rarer 
metals from foreign sources. 

Alaska and other territorial possessions 
may provide sources which are unknown. 
Many areas of the country have been only 
partially explored. Only full reappraisal 
will determine what the future holds. 

Greatest concern is over petroleum sup- 
plies. The Survey plans to re-examine 
present pools in an effort to determine 
whether they have been under-estimated, 
also to seek possible new sources. 

Example, of how new sources come to 





Wright Aeronautical Corp, 


OLD AND NEW IN U.S.A. warplane power are these two Cyclone engine cylinders built by 
Wright. “Fin” at right has greater cooling area giving more power and longer range fo fighters. 


light is in recent “wild-tatting” in Mis- 
sissippi which disclosed hitherto uncon- 
sidered possibilities. Interior Department 
officials say development of new pools 
is a “must” to meet postwar demands 
and to rebuild “stockpiles.” 

Also of great concern is the manner in 
which the great copper and iron mines 
are being worked. New sources must be 
found, officials say, as insurance against 
complete depletion of known deposits. 

The same is true of the zinc deposits. 
When the shooting stops, Geological Sur- 
vey will lay before Congress a fact-finding 
program calling for 27,000 man-years of 
employment to be spread over a three- 
year period. The cost, $80,000,000, or a 
fraction, say Interior Department officials, 
of the value of possible bénefits. 


New Market for Peanuts 


Tests now under way are expected to 
open an entirely. new market for peanuts 
with resultant added income to growers. 
After long study, the USDA research lab- 
oratory at New Orleans has developed a 
glue from peanuts. Another experiment 
is being conducted by a Fort Worth, Texas, 
firm which is testing peanut flour to enrich 
ice cream. 


Multiple Microscope 


A multiple microscope so constructed 
that as many as 10 persons can examine 
a slide at the same time was developed 
by Edwin C. Weiskops, head of the Tech- 
nicon Company of New York, after six 
years of experimentation. 

With auxiliary viewers, groups of scien- 
tists or students now can make observa- 
tions -simultaneously. 

The microscope, Weiskops contends, 
will greatly simplify the study of blood 
diseases. Formerly, it was necessary to 
make photographic enlargements which 
frequently omitted essential details. 


Pied Piper 


A modern Pied Piper who uses a ro- 
dent’s sense of smell to clean out infested 
areas is Charles V. Sparhawk, Sparkill, 
N.Y. His method is simple: he makes one 
rodent such an outcast others desert him. 

Secret of Sparhawk’s success is skunk 
oil cultured in cedarwood so it can be 
mixed with cern oil, peanut oil or other 
materials familiar to rats or mice. 

The concentrate is diluted, then sprayed 
along tracks and runways left by the ro- 
dents. The warm paws pick up the odor 
and impregnate head and body with the 
odor of the skunk, which remains long 
after other odors have disappeared. 

Returning to their nests, the impreg- 
nated rodents carry their odors to spots 
difficult to reach with common extermina- 
tors. Their repellent smell drives others 


of the colony away to seek new nests, 


Crossing Inbred Pigs 


Cross-breeding of purebred inbred pigs 
by a proceeding similar to that used in 
developing hybrid corn gives promise’ of 
producing healthier and more productive 
crossline stock, tests at the Iowa Experi- 
ment Station reveal. 

“We want to find out whether the same 
principles will work successfully with 
hogs,”’ said Dr. Jay L. Lush, in charge of 
the Iowa station’s swine-breeding studies. 
“The results look promising but they need 
to be verified and other crosses tried.” 

Crossline litters, the tests disclosed, 
contained on an average 1.8 more pigs 
when they were 5 months old. Compared 
with uncrossed stock, the crossline pigs 
weighed an average of 0.4 pound more at 
birth, 4.8 pounds more at weaning time, 
and 28.6 pounds more when they were 5 
months old. Department specialists be- 
lieve the tests offer possibilities for de- 
velopment of swine that are more efficient 
and more profitable pork producers, 
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George H. Merwin 


When he hears American farmers 
spoken of the.average man thinks of the 
Middle West and the Mississippi Valley. 
He knows, of course, that some of the 
first farming in this country started in 
New England, but he has a feeling that 
all the land there was worn out long ago 
and the people turned to manufacturing 
and the professions—except those who 
wanted to keep on farming, and they 
headed west. 

George H. Merwin of Merwin’s Lane, 
Connecticut, is a living refutation of those 
ideas and impressions, In a country where 
some of the first American pioneers were 
farmers he is a sort of pioneer for still 
being a farmer, and a successful one. The 
Merwins as a family are not inclined to 
roam. The first one, Miles Merwin, came 
from Milford Haven, Wales, to Milford, 
Conn., in 1645, some 25 years after the 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock. It 
took his descendants nearly 100 years to 
get as far west as Merwin’s Lane, near 
Fairfield. That was in 1740. Today Farmer 
George Merwin, in his 70’s, farms in that 
same valley, and he is a deacon of the 
Greenfield Hill Congregational Church, 
which has furnished presidents to Yale. 

The present laird of Merwin’s Lane is 
a farmer first but not a farmer only. He 
is an author of several books, including 
one entitled “The Merwins of Fairfield.” 
He is also a mineralogist, a collector of 
stamps, spoons, books and antique crock- 
ery, and an authority on stone fences. In 
clearing the stones off his 100-acre farm 
and building féhces with them Mr. Mer- 
win has used his handicaps as “stepping 
stones.” The picturesque and substantial 
stone fences of New England have long 
been Mr. Merwin’s hobby. Besides _build- 
ing them he has also written about them. 

“We've been fighting rocks for genera- 
tions,” declared Farmer Merwin. Is the 
farm so cleared a good one? One answer 
to that question is the diploma and bronze 
medal he received from the St. Louis Ex- 
position of 1904 for the “Beauty of 
Hebron” potatoes he had raised on that 
same rocky Connecticut farm, The prize- 
taking tubers had been entered in the 
competition by a farm agent who had been 
mightily impressed by them. Today a herd 
of 20 cows on the farm yield 100 quarts 
of milk a day, which are sold to a dairy 
across the road. Dairyman Merwin also 
gets a government subsidy on the milk— 
which he accepts with some misgivings 
and head-shakings. His present farming is 
mostly to raise feed for his herd. 

Farmer Merwin feels that farming chose 
him, rather than the other way round. 
“The farm here waited for me, and I had 
to be a farmer,” he says. He decided to 
be a good one, so he went to Massa- 
chusetts State College at Amherst where 
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for four years he made a serious study of 
farming. Recently Mr. Merwin and his 
surviving classmates celebrated the soth 
anniversary of their graduation. Out of 
the 33 who finished school together one- 
third were dead, but practically all others 
showed up for alma mater reunion. 

Mr. Merwin does not claim any re- 
lationship with Merlin, the famous wizard, 
but he could use a little wizardry now if 
he had it. The war has brought him some 
knotty problems. “In the last war,” he 
said, “I could get help by paying five dol- 
lars a day; now offers of five dollars a 
day, and more, won’t get you anybody. 





Even if you went to the draft boards and 
explained that you just had to keep help, 
you wouldn’t get very far.” But the man 
who has wrestled with Connecticut rocks 
all his life is not weakening. “We'll come 
out all right,” he asserts with a wry smile. 

This college-trained farmer who writes 
books and undertakes research in different 
lines is also something of a philosopher— 
like most farmers, but perhaps more than 
most. He has his own ideas about the rel- 
ative merits of country and city life. He 
is a little impatient with people who fear 
they would be lonely on a farm. He recog- 
nizes the necessity for men to mingle with 
their kind, but he declares that “no one 
ever has to be lonesome.” He holds that a 
man needs to be interested in doing a lot 
of things, as well as being interested in 
what others are doing. He added: “People 
can be lonely in a crowd. It all depends 
on the individual. What you need is in you 
—right where you are.” 
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Postwar Health Program 


A broad plan to provide a vast network 
of closely related medical training centers, 
hospitals, and outpost health clinics reach- 
ing into small towns and rural areas of 
America has been developed by Dr. 
Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service. 

Testifying before a Senate subcommit- 
tee on Wartime Health and Education, 
Parran said: “The era of the country doc- 
tor of the saddle bags is past. Our coun- 
try must adopt a broad program after 
the war to insure health and medical serv- 
ices for all the American people.” 

Such a program, Dr. Parran added, 
would increase the importance of the 
family physician in rural sections. Serviced 
by well-equipped health centers, the rural 
doctor “would bring modern medical facili- 
ties to.many rural areas.” 

The Surgeon General’s program calls 
for: (1) construction of and equipment 
for additional hospitals; (2) establishment 
of 2,400 health centers,-and (3) expansion 
of existing health facilities at an estimated 
cost of about $2,000,000,000. He declared 
the program should be operated “by the 
states with federal aid extended through 
existing state agencies, which would ‘allo- 
cate funds to local communities.” 

Describing the nation-wide plan, Par- 
ran said every state would have a base 
hospital. This would serve as a teaching 
and medical research center. and offer 
counselor assistance to district hospitals 
in larger cities and to county hospitals. 

Health centers would have special clinic 
days for treatment and diagnosis of dis- 


ease in addition to being the mainspring - 


of a public health education program 
aimed at homes and schools. Nursing serv- 
ice and dental care also would be a part 
of the clinic’s facilities. 

The Surgeon General suggested financ- 
ing either by some pre-payment voluntary 
health insurance plan, or by taxation, 

Speaking in support of socialized medi- 
cine administered by the states, Parran 
declared that to date there had been “too 
much heat and too little light.” He argued 
that, with institutions for the care of the 
indigent, mental, neurotic and tubercular 
patients already state-operated, popular 
fears of lost freedoms from socialized 
medicine were unfounded. He said his pro- 
gram would not deprive the paticht of his 
“freedom of choice.” 

The American Medical Association will 
testify later on Parran’s program. 


Paralysis Vaccine 


A recently developed vaccine made with 
the help of ultra-violet rays produced “a 
high degree of protection” against infan- 
tile paralysis in tests on mice, The Journal 
of the AMA reports. 
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A research group at the Samuel Deutsch 
Serum Center, Chicago, produced the 
serum from a special mouse-strain of the 
disease, subsequently injected it into the 
brains of the mice. 

The disease-producing ability of the 
infantile paralysis virus is made inactive 
by a special ultra-violet lamp in from 
one-half to two-thirds of a second. After 
mice had been inoculated with the irradi- 
ated virus, they failed to contract the dis- 
ease. Moreover, it was found that these 
mice developed in their blood serum a 
resistance to paralysis in the form of “‘spe- 
cific neutralizing antibodies’ which con- 
tinued to protect them after subsequent 
injections. The discovery offers new pos- 
sibilities for application to humans, 


Non-Slip Bandage 


Partial self-fitting bandages are the new- 
est things to come out of Department of 
Agriculture’s southern regional research 
laboratory. 

Mercerization of open-weave cotton 
gauze allows greater freedom of move- 
ment, less stretch, tests in the U. S. 
Naval Hospital at New Orleans showed. 
Another feature: roughened surfaces tend 
to make several layers cling together. 

Navy doctors report it superior to any 
bandage for orthopedic use. 


Diagnosing Cancer 


A new method that determines cancer of 
the stomach in early stages is described by 
Dr. Jose Risco, Peruvian physician, who 
has been doing research at the Institute 
for Scientific Investigation, University of 
Havana, Cuba. 

The method reveals malignant growths 
before X-rays can detect them. It consists 
of inserting a tube containing two elec- 
trodes into the stomach and ascertaining 
the electrical conductivity of the stomach 
by means of a galvanometer. Experi- 
ments with men and animals in more than 
200 cases have shown that in the presence 
of cancer the electrical conductivity is 
from two to six times above normal. 
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week, while Washing- 


ton’s million war workers panted through 
the third week of a heat wave, three other 
people were legally kicked out of an air- 
conditioned court chamber to sweat with 
them. Their discharge, for trial at some 
unnamed date in the future, lowered to 26 
the motley company of German aliens, 
professional rabble rousers and weirdly 
prejudiced citizens who have argued and 
jeered through 14 weeks in the cool, green 
chamber of Criminal Division No. I, in 
the U, S. District Court Building, 

They have been in the sdme room since 
April 17 and, from all indications, will 
still be there at snowfly. One of the origi- 
nal company of 30 is, gratefully, dead. 
The others, strange cats in the garret of 
U. S,-jurisprudence, continue to cuss the 
court, the federal authorities, one another 
and, occasionally, themselves. 

This is the unhappy spectacle of the so- 
called “Sedition Trial,” the largest trial 
for a crime of this nature in American his- 
tory. Most of the 29 defendants, grouped 
together in a large enclosure at the center 
of the court room, object strenuously to 
being tried with their co-defendants. The 
crime charged against them is: conspiracy 
to cause insubordination in the armed 
forces, largely by printed material. They 
did not all join in one publication. They 
did not separately do identical or even 
similar acts. Several of them have carried 
on campaigns of anti-Semitism for the 
past 10 or 12 years, Others are ex-leaders 
of the Bund and similar tub-thumping, 
pro-Nazi organizations of the 1930s. 

Ten of the original 30 are in jail already 
for seditious offenses. Some are infamous; 
some have no past criminal record; some 
are mentally unbalanced. Several defend- 
ants have voted for separate trials on the 
ground that a chosen few of their co- 
defendants are insane, One defendant 
failed to appear when the trial was set, and 
explained it by charging that the New Deal 
interfered with his mail notice of the date. 

About half of the defendants are repre- 
sented by attorneys appointed by the 
court, who receive no compensation. More 








than 3,000 pages of record had been 
amassed by court reports before any 
evidence was offered in the trial, For a 
defendant to obtain a copy of this record 
would cost $1200.00. Such a copy of the 
record is a substantial aid to the defense. 
The prosecuting attorney has a copy. The 
Court ruled it had no power to supply 
defendants with free copies of the record. 

The courtroom atmosphere, from the 
beginning, has been pandemonium. Rulings 
of the Cotrt have been met with cries of 
“unreasonable” and “unjust.” In open 
court there has been booing, cheering, loud 
laughter, moans and catcalls. To be heard, 
attorneys must shout. At times, the voices 
of Court and attorneys have been drowned 
in the uproar. The judge has been attacked 
as too biased to preside. 

Four defense attorneys have been fined 
for contempt of court and other actions. 

That is the picture. It offends good 
taste. It is a questionable experiment in 
U.S. trial procedure. For an opinion on the 
questions of jurisprudence and common 


. rights involved in the trial, PATHFINDER 


went to the famed legal authority Arthur 
Garfield Hays, director of the American 
Civil Liberties Union and erstwhile cham- 
pion of the defendants in the Scopes, 
Sacco-Vanzetti and Reichstag “‘fire”’ trials, 
Mr. Hays’ statement, prepared exclusively 
for PATHFINDER, follows in full: 

“In connection with the sedition con- 
spiracy cases in Washington, the position 
of the American Civil Liberties Union, of 
which I am general counsel, has been set 
forth in a statement heretofore sent you. 

“In substance, that position is that the 
Union reserves participation in the case 
until the issues are clear, which would 
come about in the event of conviction and 
appeal. This chiefly because it is under- 
stood that the Government claims that it 
has evidence involving the receipt by some 
of the defendants (prior to the entry of 
this country into the war) of funds from 
the German government. 

“The Union is interested in the case 
because it involves questions of free 
speech. We hope—that the Government 
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Wide World 


JUSTICE EICHER reterees the big court battle. 


will be held to the test of the “clear and 
present danger” rule as laid down by Mr. 
Justice Holmes in the last war and in this, 
we refer to “clear and present danger” at 
the time of the acts or words of which 
complaint is made, The Union regrets 
the Government’s resort to the 1940 
Peace-Time Sedition Act. It is our view 
that there should be no such law applicable 
in time of peace. Also, we object to trials 
of a number of people on conspiracy 
charges; we recognize that such methods 
savour of tyranny and are of great danger 
to defendants who may be innocent. 

“While the above expresses the point 
of view of the ACLU, I personally am un- 
reservedly opposed to this prosecution in 
Washington. In the first place, and as of 
course, I object to the Smith Act which 
makes so-called seditious utterances a 
crime even in time of peace. No one can 
tell untid the happening of subsequent 
events whether what he is saying will turn 
out to be seditious or not. It is clear to 
me that if we had not gone to war with 
Germany and Japan, these people would 
never have been prosecuted. 

“Secondly, I abhor the thought of peo- 
ple, most of them poor, being dragged 
from various parts of the country to face 
a serious trial far from home, on a charge 
of conspiracy to commit a crime with 
others, most of them complete strangers. 
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in a Brawlroom 


In that trial they will be faced with re- 
sponsibility not only for what they have 
done or said, but for what the others have 
done or said—of which they may have no 
knowledge. For that is what happens in 
conspiracy trials. Very often this is the 
very purpose of bringing this sort of an 
indictment. Jf any of these people have 
violated the law, they should be charged 
with, the substantive crime at the place 
where it was committed. 

“Thirdly, the evidence will revolve 
largely about what these various people 
said during the period from the passage of 
the Smith Act until December 7, 1941. It 
is alleged in the indictment that as part 
of the conspiracy, various of the defend- 
ants said certain things; thus each de- 
fendant from the point of view of the 
jury will be connected not only with what 
he said, but, likewise, with what 29 other 
people said, . . . a sort of prosecution 
for speech once removed, or for some one 
else’s speech, and this in spite of the first 
amendment that Congress shall pass no 
law abridging the freedom of.speech. 

“Fourthly, I am particularly opposed 
to a situation where in time of war men 
are tried because of statements in time of 
peace. Those utterances may have meant 
quite different things in the setting of 
peacetime. Whatever may be the Court’s 
charge, it is impossible for any jury at the 
present time _to fit these words, into the 
background in which they were said. 

“Fifthly, the proceedings on the trial 
emphasize how difficult, if not impossible, 
it is to hold a fair trial in wartime in 
such a case. If, as is claimed, some of 
the defendants are unsound mentally, their 
antics may well prejudice the jury against 
the others. Boos and catcalls during the 
opening statement of the prosecution, the 
giving of the Nazi salute by one of the 
defendants, the unseemly behavior-of the 
lawyers for some of the defendants,—all 
these things are prejudicial to all of the 
defendants. It is all very well for a Judge 
to charge a jury that no defendant is re- 
sponsible for what another has done except 
in the course of the conspiracy, but every- 
one knows that when a thought onte gets 
into the mind of a human being—even 
when he is, or particularly when he is on 
a jury—nothing on earth can get it out 
again. And it must be remembered that 
the views of all these people are properly 
distasteful to any American jury at the 
present time. Clarence Darrow used to 
say that a jury is apt to convict_if it does 
not like the defendant. 

“From the viewpoint of public policy, 
it seems to me that no good purpose is 
served by a trial of this kind. The charge 
is that the acts of the defendants (chiefly 
words of the defendants) were likely to 
and were intended to incite disaffection 
in the armed forces. If we were actually 


afraid of those words spoken or written in 
1941, we would hardly provide a public 
forum which would: result in those words 
being redd by millions of people. I am 
convinced that we are not much afraid of 
the effect of what the defendants said. We 
are moved by a desire to ‘get’ people we 
doh’t like. 

“Finally, one cannot doubt that prose- 
cutions of this kind have an unfavorable 
effect upon the free expression of opinion 
and upon untrammelled debate. The prose- 
cution of a few people is comparatively 
unimportant. But the result is that thou- 
sands, perhaps millions of people, fear to 
express any critcial point of view because 
of the intimidating effects of prosecutions 
of this kind. 

“The Government is 100% for the war, 
so are our educational institutions, and 
with few exceptions, so are the radio, the 
pulpit and the newspapers. The Govern- 
ment should have sufficient confidence in 
the loyalty of our people not to fear dis- 
sent from the fractional proportion of 
crackpots who may at one time have had, 
or even today may have, obnoxious views. 


The war itself ‘shut up’ most of them, 
until the Government through this prose- 
cution again opened their mouths, 

“After having said the above, I wish to 
express my appreciation of the commend- 
able restraint shown by the Government in 
having brought so few cases seriously chal- 
lenging freedom of speech, or of the press. 
This is particularly emphasized by com- 
parison with the last war. An addition, I 
would like to add that the one thing that 
gives me faith that the Government has 
some substantial evidence against the de- 
fendants, or at least against some of them, 
is the fact that the prosecuting attorney 
is John Rogge. Yet,’as I have stated, even 
if the Government has evidence along the 
lines suggested, a prosecution for seditious 
conspiracy in my opinion should never 
have been brought. If any of these men 
were paid by the German government and 
failed to register, they should have been 
prosecuted for that crime. If any have 
incited to riot or to violence, or to a 
breach of the peace, or to any other vio- 
lation of law, they should have been prose- 
cuted for that crime. The answer might 
be that that wouldn’t have made a “state” 
trial nor provided so good a show. The 
public always has an appetite for a Roman 
circus. 


“Yours truly, 
(Signed) “Arthur Garfield Hays” 
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red patches *ssappeared and 
they enjoyed ll of a clear skin ope. Dermoil 
is wsed by oct rs and is bac a@ positive agree- 
ment to five efinite benefit ine 2 "weeks or my | is 
funded without question. Send 10c (stamps or coin) fo 
erous trial bottle to make our famous ‘‘One Spot Test.’’ 
it yourself, Results may surprise you. 
test bottle. Caution: 
Stores Don’t delay. id by Liggett a 
itores and other leading Druggists. LAKE LAso ATORIES. 
Box 534, Northwestern Station, Dept. SS. Detroit 4, Mich. 


CORDER Dental Plate Powder 


ick, active ond longer lasting! 
Spllakle on plate; in a few seconds a 
ort cushion is fomned holding plates 
firmly for hours. Soothes sore gums. 
Eat in comfort. Talk without embarrass- 
ment. Send $1 for big 3 -oz. package of 
Corder. Money back if not satis 
CORDER PLASTIC COMPANY Dept. PJ2 
7127 N. Clark Street, Chicago 26, Ul, 


oes, and like wild 
SAMPLES Ft FOR AGENTS === "ple eter sent cs 
send name at once. ch BIE BS wilds: sf SOENDNO. NO wonEy 


Just your name. 


Sell America’s Most Complete gi Me 
CHRISTMAS CARD crc 


21 Card 
MAKE EASY EXTRA MONEY Christmas 


Piende ood - others amasing variety of gor- besdicine 





proows = say A 4 es 
Mioncetai Christmas Card Asso ‘Bj 
Gorce.s and man many . 


Git Wrappings, Eve: 
others. Noexperiencen 
and easy. GeT SAMPLES on aeaneeent 


ARTISTIC CARD CO., 815 Way. Elmira, WY. 
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Education 





Concerts in Ink 


Because everyone Wants to draw, or 
likes to watch others do it, educators have 
come up with something new—‘paint cén- 
certs.” This newest form of rhythmical ex- 
pression was developed by Gladys Stack- 
house, Huntington, L. I., school art super- 
visor. 
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average sixth-grade pupils, none of whom 
had training other than given during speci- 
fied periods as part of their regular work. 
Success led to tests with other pupils, Re- 
sult was a recent concert by first and sec- 
ond-grade children. 

“No art experience is necessary,” says 
Miss Stackhouse. “Others who have tried 
this medium, after we started it, recog- 
nize it as an activity which allows real 
freedom of creative expression. 

“We heartily recommend the paint or- 
chestra as a type of recreation, Also, it 
is ideal for public relations, Truly, it is 
better than it sounds.” 





CHORUS WORK WITH BRUSH and ink is @ high spot in public concerts of the “Paint Orchestra” 
eriginated by a Huntington, Long Island, instructor to teach grade pupils rhythmic expression. 


Her “paint orchestras” give public per- 
formances at school, church affairs, club 
gatherings, have won plaudits for theif 
work, Participants are grade school pupils. 

Orchestra members sit in tiers before 
the audience, drawing board, paper, brush 
and ink bottles their instruments. There 
is a conductor, too, a leader who an- 
nounces the story, reads it for illustration. 

“Each child,” said Miss Stackhouse, 
“knows his cue, starts to paint as his lines 
are read. Sometimes. it is a solo, sometimes 
a duet, quartet, sextet or chorus.” 

Recent concert included “The Donkey 
Who Didn’t Like His Ears.” It began 
with a solo drawing of a donkey. Later, 
when the story mentions all the donkey’s 
friends, the whole orchestra joined in, 
drawing barnyard animal, fowl or insect. 
As the story progressed the children relied 
on their ingenuity to show anger, happi- 
ness, laughter, weeping. 

The story ends with the donkey very 
happy, providing “chorus” drawings of the 
animal wearing latest modes of hats, ear- 
rings, necklaces. 

Other stories presented by Miss Stack- 
house’s “paint orchestras” are “Ambrose 
the Kangaroo,” “Ferdinand,” the poem 
“T Ain’t A-Feared of Bugs.” 

Success of the paint orchestra was at- 
tributed to: 

Opportunity for children to perform in 
concert; activation of self-criticism; 
chance to win approval of grown-ups; ex- 
ercise of imagination; development of in- 
terest in art; inspiration to rhythmic re- 
sponses; it is good, clean, wholesome fun. 

The experiment began with a group of 


Ed Carnahan was graduated from Riv- 
erton, Kan.; high school by proxy. When 
graduates lined up for diplomas he was in 
the Army. His grandmother, Mrs. Henry 
Mitchell, former rural school teacher, 
donned cap and gown, accepted diploma 
for him, 


Achievement in Music 


Martin A. Steppan, former St. Louis 
Symphony member, is one music instruc- 
tor who can boast of achievement, for few 
have such a painstaking job training or- 
chestras and bands as his, 

As musical director of the Braille and 
Sight Saving School, Faribault, Minn., he 
led two groups—orchestra and band— 
through their annual concert, climaxing 
years of work which began when his mu- 
sicians were four years old. 

Students start learning rhythm by beat- 
ing a drum or strumming a washboard, 
select any instrument they wish, learn 
their parts by hearing them played over 
and over by Steppan. Later, he works the 
young musicians into a group. 

“Timing is the most difficult job for 
the blind musician,” said he. “Because 
pauses are of varying value, he must learn 
exactly when to start and stop and must 
remember all interpretations.” 





Group work and the social scene to- 
day: Selected papers for the year of 1943- 
American Association for the Siudy 
Group Work, by Association Press, 347 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. (75¢) 
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Practical Tithing 


Proof of the practicability of Biblical 
tithing is evident on the Henry Ford farms 
near Tecumseh, Mich., where a bountiful 
crop of Bald Rock wheat was harvested. 

In 1940 a cubic inch of wheat seed (360 
kernels) was hand-planted by the Tecum- 
seh Quakers. This year it had grown to 


14 acres. In 1946, last in the six-year ex-” 
several thousand bushels are. 


periment, 
expected to be harvested. 

First crop was harvested with sickle and 
threshed with carpet beaters. In succeed- 
ing years the growers used a special 
thresher at Michigah State College Exper- 
iment station; an 1853 model self-rake 
reaper and a Civil War Birdsall thresher 
pulled by 10 horses and this year an 1890 
coal-burning vibrator-type thresher. Mod- 
ern combines will be used to harvest the 
final crop. 

This year’s 14-acre crop, minus tithe, 
is expected to be large enough to plant 
250 acres next year. 


Mormon Celebration 


It was 97 years ago that a band of 
hardy but tired pioneers stopped at the 
foot of Emigration Canyon, gazed out 
over the broad valley of the Great Salt 
Lake, heard their leader tell them, “this 
is the place.” . 

On the anniversary of that day—July 
24—members of the great Mormon 
(Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints) family staged a celebration at 
Vernal, Utah, main feature of which was a 
pageant, “The Great Pioneer,’ based on 
the life of Brigham Young, who led his 
followers from the Midwest to Utah. 

Many who know the name of Brigham 
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Sermonette 


The supreme mission of the Church 
is to preach that without Jesus Christ, 
mankind is lost. When the Church 
fails in this, all other parts of its pro- 
gram will fall apart. That does not 
mean that these other aspects are not 


good. It means that they are good 
only as they are centered in this 
supreme message of the Church of 


Jesus Christ, salvation by grace 
through our Lord Jesus. 
Rev. Joseph Irvine Chapman 
Trinity Baptist Ghurch 
Brooklyn, N. Y 





Young forget that he was born in Whit- 
tingham, Utah. A carpenter and house 
painter, he moved to New York in 1829, 
was converted to Mormonism three years 
later, soon became an ordained apostle, 
taking up residence in Kirtland, O. The 
church later established a colony near 
Independence, Mo., where headquarters 
were set up until opposition sent 12,000 
souls moving again, this-time to Com- 
merce, Ill. Commerce was bought, remod- 
eled and called Nauvoo. 

Brigham planned to locate and improve 
a permanent abode for his followers, led 
them across pathless plains to Utah. But 
he was more than colonizer. He promoted 
agriculture, preached industry, fostered 
artistic talents, stimulated amusements, 
founded educational institutions, took an 
active part in construction of railroad and 
telegraph lines. He died Aug., 1877. 


Proposals for religious instruction in 
public schools received another setback 
in Richmond, Va., when the school board 
flatly rejected a plan for inauguration of 
such instruction in their senior high schools, 

Introduction of such a course, said the 
board, would violate the principle of sep- 
aration of Church and State. 


And be not conformed to this world: but be ye transformed 
by the renewing of your mind, that ye may prove what is that 
good, and acceptable and perfect will of God. Romans 12 : 2 





Acme 


DYNAMIC KERNEL celebration af Tecumseh, Mich., marks 4th Harvest as Henry Ford drives 
70-year-old reaper that cut 14 acres of wheat grown from original planting of 360 kernels in 1940. 


You Can Get 
Quick Relief From 
Tired Eyes 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 





EYES OVERWORKED? Just put two drops 
of Murine in each eye. Right away it 
starts to cleanse and soothe. You get— 





QUICK RELIEF! Murine’s 7 scientifically 
blended ingredients quickly relieve the dis- 
comfort of tired, burning eyes. Safe, gentle 
Murine helps thousands—let it help you, too. 


TRIAL OFFER! Send 10c for generous sample 
bottle of Murine. Address The 
Murine Co., Dept. P-6, Chicago, 


[/RINE; 
4... De RYES 


TPERSOWAL STATIONERY" 


Your Name & Address Elegantly 
Printed on 40 Sheets Antique Bond & 
20 Matching Envelopes +++ only++- 


We will elegantly 7, print sow any. 
one’s name and ad 

mess or personal style, on Me 
sheets of crisp, new Antique 
Bond Stationery, and on 20 
matching envelopes—all for 
only 25¢! Or, if you send $1.00 
for four sets we'll include one 
extra set FREE of any extra 
charge—or 5 sets in all! Same 
®ame, or as many as five dif- 
erent names on stationery. 
Money-Back Guarantee. 

Sapply limited. Order a 

pt ope y STA 
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THE NEW QUICK TRimmee 


Something New! Trim your 


any ey ye ay & M-- 4 Las 
excess hair co moothly 
and easily by just punting trim- Cc 


_~ Grouse ike eS — 


4 COMB: A- TRIM 


hair f og 
bits . Syour own hair 
or the Salas’ Tami y's. Send 50c 
r 


sent at once (s ~~ blades 25c) 
“ rew 









RELIEVE ITCH OF 


ECZEMA 


USE MILDLY MEDICATED Cuticura. Many say 
results are wonderful. All druggists. Buy today. 


CUTICURA cintmcns 
WATCHES WANTED 


— Broken or Usable — 


All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for iexeitz. 
rings, spectacles, alarm clocks, razors, cigarette lighters, 
gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. 


Lowe's, Dept. P, Holland Bidg., St. Louis 1, Me. 


INVENTORS 


Delays are dangerous—Secure patent protection now. 
Get new FREE booklet, “Protect, Finance and Sell 
Your Invention.”’ No charge for preliminary information. 
McMORROW & BERMAN, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
1022 Albee Building, Washington 5, O. C. 











Modern Mollie Pitcher 


There’s an old saying: “Look for the 
woman behind the man with the gun.” 

Mollie Pitcher was such a woman, the 
symbol of a woman’s part in the American 
‘Revolution. In the Army today are 115,- 
coo “Mollie Pitchers,” some of them 
WACs, some nurses, dieticians, therapy 
aides. Safeguarding their health and wel- 


U. S. Army 
- MAJOR JANEWAY knows the woman's war job. 


fare is one of the Army’s major jobs. 

A woman’s medical unit, headed by Maj. 
Margaret D. Craighill, has been set up in 
the Office of the Surgeon General. Just 
added to the staff of that unit is Maj. 
Margaret Janeway, veterarf of 14 months 
service in Italy and Africa, where she was 
physician for 1,800 WACs. 

To her new job as assistant director of 
the unit Maj. Janeway brings experience 
as a New York practitioner as well as her 
extensive foreign service background. She 
landed in North Africa in January, 1943, 
with the first WAC contingent sent abroad, 
since learned at first hand what war is and 
what jobs women must do. 

Maj. Janeway first donned an Army 
uniform when she was appointed contract 
surgeon for the old WAAC, was commis- 
sioned a medical officer when she went 
overseas with 190 others. She won her 
commission as major in the Army medi- 
cal corps in Africa. 

In her new job she will aid Maj. Craig- 
hill, the Army’s first commissioned woman 
physician, in developing health and wel- 
fare policies for Army women. 


A Lot of Sheep 


“Too many hair dressers and milliners 
are more interested in trying out their own 
fantastic concoctions than in doing the 
job they’re supposed to do—help better 


the appearance of women. Such are the 
sentiments of Mr. Paul, hair stylist, who 
addressed the Milliners Executive Associa- 
tion in New York. 

“Women should be made to look chic 
and smart, each in her own individual 
way, not dressed as a lot of sheep,” he 
asserted. “Every woman has a certain 
charm, a certain something that the hair 
dresser should? bring out.” 

Milliners, said he, are just as bad, need 
training as much as do hair dressers. 


Housewive’s Army 


Creation of a “food diary army” of 
2,000 housewives to aid OPA in its food 
rationing program is being formed by the 
surveys division, U. S. Census Bureau. 
Each member is to keep a complete rec- 
ord of every food purchase. 

OPA is particularly interested in pur- 
chases of fruits and vegetables (canned, 
dried, frozen, fresh), meat, poultry, fish, 
seafood, milk, cheese, butter, shortening, 
margarine, lard, salad and cooking oils. 

Instructions issued to the housewives 
say the government must make sure that 
all civilians, as well as our armed forces, 
get a fair share of the nation’s food sup- 
ply. To do this, basic facts about food 
purchases are needed. 


Recipe of the Week 


FISHERMAN’S SUPPER SALAD 

2 pckg. lime flavored gelatin; 3 cups 
hot water; 24 tbsp. vinegar; 3 tbsp. grated 
onion; 14 tsp. salt; $ tsp. pepper; 3 cups 
shredded cabbage; 1 tbsp. plain gelatin; 
4 cup cold-water; 1? cups cooked or 
canned salmon; ~ cup real mayonnaise; 
lettuce or salad greens; 2 tomatoes. 

Dissolve lime flavored gelatin in hot 
water. Add vinegar, 2 tbsp. onion, 14 tsp. 
salt, } tsp. pepper and mix well. Chill un- 
til firm. Soak plain gelatin in cold water 
and dissolve over hot water. Add salmon, 
real mayonnaise, remaining onion and sea- 
soning. Mix well. Pour into 6 individual 
molds or small custard cups rinsed in cold 
water. Chill until firm. Unmold cabbage 
mold on lettuce on chop plate. Unmold 
salmon on top of cabbage as illustrated. 
Garnish with tomatoes. Yield: 6 servings, 


Best Foods, Inc. 
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A new summer — and a frilly hat 
will dd more for me than a peck of pills. 
Men think clothes are just covering, but 
a woman knows they are food, drink, and 
inspiration. Wonder how we'd feel with 
several petticoats? We do advance in ma- 
terial things. I hope that never again will 
boys have to go out and die to keep the 
world decent. And I guess for a better 
world, we’d better start in our own com- 
munities. 


WELLMAN nt, ily Vf Ub 


Home canners who sell canned fruits 
and vegetables are exempted from price 
control restrictions provided their output 
does not exceed certain amounts specified 
by the OPA. Limitations will vary from 
500 to 1500 quarts depending upon the 
fruit or vegetable. 


Children Not Expendable 


Proper care of small children is more 
important than freeing mothers for war 
work, child care specialists told the U. S 
Children’s Bureau in criticizing group 
care of the young. 

“Children are not expendable, however 
pressing the manpower shortage,” child 
care experts declared in a report to the 
Bureau. They urged creation of a well 
supervised “foster family” plan, scored 
group care as failing to provide “mother- 
like attention” which is needed to insure 
the child’s physical, mental, emotional 
well-being. 

Need for counseling services for moth- 
ers in all community day-care nurseries 
was stressed, as was “need for daring and 
imagination in a situation where thou- 
sands of children are being neglected.” 


Dan Cupid has been keeping busy ac- 
cording to the Census Bureau, which re- 
ports 32,000,000 wedded women as a “re- 
markable” increase over previous years. 

A sample survey was made of 30,000 
households in 42 states and the District 
of Columbia. The Census Bureau bases 
the increase principally on “psychological 
effects” during the war and new economic 
security resulting from higher wages, more 
jobs, 
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Community Canning 


Canning is a major home industry 
nowadays with a vast majority of 
U.S.A. housewives doing their utmost 
to supplement industrially produced 
processed foods on ration lists. 

Many women are canning at home, 
thousands of others helping out in com- 
munity canning centers now reaching 
the peak of seasonal operations. 

One outgrowth of the war is the com- 
munity canning center. Nearly 5,000 of 
these are located throughout the na- 
tion. Some are located in homes, some 
in schools. Others are in buildings 
taken over for the purpose. In addi- 
tion, victory gardens produce food for 
individual canning efforts. 

Working with defense councils and 
other community agencies, home eco- 
nomics teachers oversee work in many 
of these canning centers, conducting 
classes through which they study the 
housewives’ wants and needs. One of 
these, in Reno, Nev., developed infor- 
mation which women wanted later in 
home-making classes. 

No slap-dash production methods 
mark these canneries. Supervisors chart 
hours of work, type and size of cans 
to be used, the number of people to be 
used, after determining the quantity 
and quality of food produced in the 
section. Some canneries turn out from 
800 to 1,000 cans daily, others 6,000. 

In some communities canneries have 
resulted in establishment of play cen- 


(1) General view of typical cannery. (2) Pre- ne Nae 
paring tomatoes. (3) Sealing. (4) Checking out, paying in kind. 


ters where high school girls take the 
“mother” job while housewives work. 

Just now, women are turning their 
attention to peaches, taking advantage 
of the abundant crop. Many have 
found that sugar rationing is no bar to 
laying in an ample supply for peaches 
can be canned with little or no sugar. 

Care should be taken in selection of 
fruit. First requirement, of course, is 
fresh, firm, ripe peaches. Those with 
yellow or whitish backgrounds for the 
pink blush are the best. 

U.S. Agriculture Department warns 
particularly against using peaches with 
decayed spots. Even when cut out, bac- 
teria may be left which spoil the fruit. 
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Easy dressmaking 













Number 9056 
- , « Willowy- 
slim button- 
front frock 
with novel 
collar and 
pockets. Sizes 
12 to 20; 30 
to 42. Size 16, 
3% yards 35 
inch fabric. 





Number 9059 . . . Trim, comfy bodice-top suit and 


dainty sunfrock in one pattern. Sizes 2 to 10. Size 
6, suit, 1% yards 35 inch fabric and % yard con- 
trast; sunfrock, |'/4 yards. 


Price of each pattern TWENTY CENTS. 
Address all orders to PATHFINDER Needle- 
craft Department, 82 Eighth Avenue, New 
York 11, New York, Fifteen cents more 


brings you our 32-page Needlecraft Catalog 
containing 133 illustrations of beautiful 
designs for embroidering linens, knitting, 
crochet, quilts, home decorations and toys. 











GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 





Here’s streamlined shaving ...smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shavi ring. 


Mail $2.50 today. Supply limited. No €.O. D.’s. 8. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 


DURHAM- ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. Y, MYSTIC, CONN. 


~ Effective Home Treatment 
Promptly Relieves Misery of 


ECZEMA 
Also aids healing 


First applications of 
wonderful soothing 


medicated Zemo—a _- oe ae 


doctor’s formula—promptly relieve the 
itching and burning and also help heal 
the red, scaly skin. Amazingly success- 
ful for over 85 years! First trial of 
marvelous clean, stainless liquid Zemo 


a eee ZEMO | 
Foot Comfort 
for 15 Cents 


In most cases suffering from corns is needless be- 
cause it can be stopped by softening the corn with 
salve. Just get a box of Hanson’s Magic Corn Sal ve to- 
day. Follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Tomorrow you should be able to 
remove the entire corn without the use of a knife. 
Remember the name, HANSON’S Magic Corn Salve, 
at druggists’, or by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 
fifteen cents a box. Address: W. T. Hanson Co., 
P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y.— 


SOO PERSONAL LABELS 


conva.ere WAME 3 Sppacss 
PRINTED ON EACH 

ae thitkest label bargain ‘in the 
wo-colors—handsome blue 

pn of your complete name and 
address on attractive white gummed 
label paper! Use on letters, enve- 
lopes, 3 gay checks, books, Is, 
ogg cases. ete. HUNDREDS OF 
ES! Wonderful for those in ereviest 
Order today! FAST SERVICE. Lim- 
ited supply. Money-back Guarantee. 



















WESTERN STATIONERY CO.Déot 302-G, Topeka, Kan 
in newspapers, magazines | and 
a up to $5.00 per hour, spare time. DETAILS 
r 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
With nese imprinted—2 for $1.00. 12 Beautiful Box Assort- 
needed, Write TODAY for samples and see sell 


Splendid opportunity to Mipreak nt into 
xperience unnecessar' ite today for FREE de- 
210-C4 South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 
ments of Christmas Cards, Gift Wrap 
CARDINAL CRAFTSME EPT. 955 


New writers needed to ape iy Be an ng F ¥ : F 
fascinating writing id. May bring 
tails. NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 
Personalized Stationery. 
347 WEST PEARL ST., CINCINNATS (1), OMIO 
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Between 


Ourselves 





Those Postwar Plans—Y our editorial— 
Postwar Plans—June 19th issue, goes 
straight to the bull’s eye. We need more 
and more emphasis on the fact that post- 
war plans depend on what each individual 
does and if he does not save his money 
and practice thrift, he will not have any 
postwar plans worth mentioning. 

Wayne Dinsmore, Chicago, Illinois 


e es 


* Escape for German Leaders—I was 
pleased when I read in the PATHFINDER, 
the paragraph from the speech of the 
Pope saying that the Allies should state 
in exact words what they mean by uncon- 
ditional surrender. That in not so doing 
the war may be prolonged. 

Do the Allies for a moment believe 
that the German leaders in this war mean 
to remain and be tried and condemned 
for their misdeeds? With airplanes at 
their service when surrender becomes in- 
evitable will they not fly safely to join the 
Japanese forces, and there conduct a more 
deadly and revengeful warfare than ever? 
Mrs. A. K. Huntington, Takoma Pk., Md. 


* * * 


Life versus Death—The present dull 
morbid philosophy of death as man’s ulti- 
mate aim should be done away with as 
soon as. possible. Life and not Death 
should be man’s ultimate aim. It was for 
the mission of Life that Christ came into 
the world. (St. John 10:10) He went 
about healing the sick, casting out devils 
and even bringing the dead back to life. 
He begged peoplé to eat of living bread 
that they might not die. (St. John 6.) 

If a man lives for Death he lives for 
Satan, as death is the Devil’s part in hu- 
man existence. . . . The modern practice 
—get all the worldliness you can out of 
life regardless because it doesn’t matter, 
you are going to die anyway—is exactly 
the Devil’s advice. 

A Pathfinder Reader, Fulton, Miss. 


ses, 


Another Zoar Heard From—I was in- 
terested in the article in the June sth 
issue of the PATHFINDER magazine (page 
9) entitled “Zoar to Zoar.” I saw that a 
soldier wrote or rather said that there was 
a place back home in Ohio named Zoar, 
the same as in the Holy Land. 

I thought perhaps the readers of the 
PATHFINDER would be pleased to know 
that there is also a Zoar in Massachusetts. 

Carl S. Harwood, Baldwinville, Mass. 


* * * 


A United Statesian—You mention 
“American Freedom,” and ask the ques- 
tion “Isn’t that what the men are fighting 
for?” “Isn’t it what they will want to 
come home to?” 





PATHFINDER 


We hear so much these days about The 
American Way of Life, The American 
Flag, The American Constitution, etc. 
Just why is this? Are not Canada, Mex- 
ico, Central America, and South America 
a part of America? Now you speak of 
“American Freedom.” Certainly you do 
not refer to the freedom existing in other 
American countries. 

Just why do you and other writers of 
the day fail to be specific and call this 
country by its right name, The United 
States of America, and say The United 
States of America Flag, and our way of 
life in this United States of America? 

Ervin Kline, Portland, Ore. 


” 


The main reason, as we see it, lies in the 
awkwardness of such phrases as Mr. Kline 
illustrates in his last paragraph. 


*x* * * 


Selling Our Democracy—The com- 
munication from Dr. A. S. Pringle in June 
19 PATHFINDER presents the question, 
“Why don’t we lead in winning the peace, 
sell our kind of democracy to the world?” 

I wonder if the good doctor has analyti- 
cally considered the practical saleability 
of “our kind” of democracy as a cure-all 
for the world’s political ills. 

Does he lightly disregard the fact that 
unionized labor has relentlessly pressed 
the point of a gun between Uncle Sam’s 
ribs during his hours of greatest patriotic 
need, demanding unwarranted cash de- 
liveries, ‘or else,’ while the nation’s ad- 
ministrative guardian turned his back or 
even assisted in the hold-up? 

Has he considered the many thousands 
of our other political faults and failures, 
our governmental extravagance, much of 
which is backed by disgraceful graft, our 
record of extensive criminality, and other 
evidences of our awkwardness in posing as 
a model for world reorganization? 

Dr. Edwin N, Kent, Rockport, Mass. 


* * * 


Another Word on Dogs—In your 
May 29th issue, R. L. Letson bemoans 
the fact that dogs are not rationed. The 
tirade he loosed on man’s best friend— 
the dog, shows him to be one of those 
rare individuals who hate dogs. 

Scientists claim that a dog possesses 
the intelligence of a four year old child. 
In my opinion, persons who hate this 
noble animal and haven’t the brains to 
realize his good points have a far lower 
mentality than a good Wog. 

Lans Leneve, Bandon, Oregon. 


* * * 


Medicine from Buckeye—I notice that 
Mr. Paul B. Hof of Orrick, Mo., wishes to 
know if Buckeye nuts are poisonous. I 
wish to state when I was a young man a 
party named Taylor manufactured a 
malaria medicine from the nuts, grinding 
same in a coffee mill and adding red pep- 
per and other ingredients to it. He called 
it Dr. Taylor’s Seven Oaks. 

W. H. Bergh, Redding, Calif. 
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Brain Teaser 


Contributed (with solution) by L. R. 
Galebaugh of Palmyra, Pa, 

A reaper which cuts 54 feet wide is 
drawn around a to-acre field nine times. 
How many acres of grain are left standing, 
the length of field being 4 times its width? 

Solution to last week’s 

It goes down 1 mile in 1/15 hr., and 
up 1 mile in 1/1o hr.; 1/10°-— 1/15 = 
1/30 hr. longer in going up 1 mile than 
in going down the same distance; hence, 
30 + 1/30 = goo miles, the distance the 
boat went down stream. 


A jokey fellow was visiting a grade 
school which he once attended, and after 
listening to the pupils saying their num- 
bers, he was asked by the teacher to make 
a little speech to them. 

“I’ve often heard it said before,” he 
began, “but now I’m sure the old saying 
is true, that it is the little things that 
count.” 


- 
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“Will | be glad, your Resplendency, when this 


wor is over!" 


A racketeer on trial for murder bribed 
an Irishman with $100 to hold out for a 
verdict of manslaughter. After being out 
for a long time, the jury returned the ver- 
dict desired. 

Racketeer (to Irishman)—I’m very 
grateful to you. Did you have much 
trouble? 

Irishman—Faith and we had a devil of 
a time. All the rest wanted to acquit you. 


Visitor—Well, Billy, what are you go- 
ing to be when you grow up? 

Billy—Well, after I’ve been a lawyer a 
while to please Daddy and President for a 
while to please Mama, I’m going to be an 
aviator to please myself. 


“> 


Goodbye, My Lover, Goodbye 


I.see you slam the door 

As oft you have before, 

And I sigh as you depart with angry mien. 

Emotion grips my heart; 

For I know as you depart 

That this has been our last—our final— 
scene, 


I feel it cannot be 

You'll ne’er return to me— 

You who’ve called on me beseeching oft 
before; 

Your last collection’s made, 

Yes, the last installment’s paid. 

Boy, I’m glad I'll never see you any more! 

Evelyn Mullenax 


Tim—I’ve been hunting for you’ for 
hours, Uncle Ben. 

Uncle Ben—Yep? 

Tim—Ain’t you hungry? 

Uncle Ben—Yep. 

Tim—Then come on_home to supper. 

Uncle Ben—Nope. 

Tim—Why? 

Uncle Ben—Because I’m caught in a 
bear trap. 


Mrs. Visitor—Where are your mother 
and dad, Joe? 

Joe—They was here but now they ain’t. 

Mrs. Visitor—“Was, but now they 
ain’t”’? Joe, where is your grammar? 

Joe—Oh, she is in the kitchen. 


Too Cheeky 


A druggist was peacefully snoozing in 
bed one morning at 4 o'clock when he 
heard a heavy pounding on his front door. 

He managed to-rouse himself a bit and 
call out the bedroam window, ‘“Who’s 
there—and what d’you want, anyway?” 

“I’m Mrs. Perkins,” a squeaky voice 
replied. “I’m starting out on a vacation 
trip, and I want to buy a box of rouge.” 

“I’m sorry, lady,” replied the fuming 
druggist, “but I haven’t enough rouge in 
stock to cover your cheek!” 


The little colored boy was beginning his 
first railroad trip alone and his mother 
told him to be sure to write his name and 
address on a card and to keep it in his 
pocket. And so he wrote: “In case of an 
accident, dis is Abraham Lincoln Jackson.” 





Harry—I wonder what kind of a girl 
Jessie is? 

Larry—She’s the kind that the more 
one thinks of the less one thinks of. 


Carson—I knew an artist once who 
painted a cobweb so realistically that the 
maid spent hours trying to brush it down. 

Willson—I don’t believe it. 

Carson—Why not? It’s a fact that art- 
ists have been known to do such things. 

Willson—Yes, but not maids. 
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A Modern inhalant Method for 


Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Breatheasy 


ney Back Guarantee 
See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 
BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
65 Cedar St., Seattle 1, Washington 


*% CAUTION: Read Literature Thor- 
oughly and Use This or Any Similar 
Product Only As Directed, 







































FREEZER 
PAPER 


LOCKER BOXES, LOK-R-BAGS 
CONTAINERS, TAPE 
STOCKINETTE TUBING, ETC. 
FULL LINE PACKAGES FOR FREEZING 
FRUITS — VEGETABLES — MEATS 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


A.E.MacADAM & CO., Inc. 
95 LEXINGTON AVE., B’KLYN 5, N. Y. 


TEL. MAIN 2-8700 or Write DEPT. P. 
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STOP | 
RADIO 
STATIC 


The ALL WAVE radio filter is guaranteed to help you 
get perfect radio reception. Eliminates all hums, clicks, 
crackles, etc., caused by electric razors, vacuum cleaners, 
motors and other electrical appliances. The ALL WAVE 
is a scientific and compact radio filter that can be used 
on any make electric radio. To connect, just put your 
radio plug thru the ALL WAVE's slotted SOT and 
into any wall outlet. 15 DAY FREE TRIAL. Sent 
C.O.D. tor $1.50 plus postage. Cash orders sent post- 
paid. Rush order—supply limited. Vogue Eliminator 
Co., 7759 8. Halsted, Dept. AW-1503, Chicago 20, Ill. 
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ALARM CLOCK STOPPED? 
FIX IT YOURSELF 


Anybody caa—Simple, method shows how. 
Send 50c— Money refunded if you can’t fix yours by 
following our illustrated instructions, 


Magill’s, 412 W. Hertter St, Phila. 19, Pa. 
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Good Enough for New York 


The nation’s largest and fdnniest city appropriately employs 
the nation’s shortest and funniest mayor. 

Mr. LaGuardia has lately proposed a “solution” to one of the 
old problems of his overgrown New York City. He has a new 
way to pay the deficit which steadily rises from the five-cent 
subway fare. 

New York has been described as the city where one can buy 
more for a nickel, and less for $100, than anywhere else in the 
world. A New Yorker can buy a 27-mile ride on the subway for, 
his nickel. However the five cents does not pay for the ride 
he buys. The two billion nickels dropped into the turnstile 
slots each year are not enough to pay the expenses, plus inter- 
est, of the enormous subway system. 

So, the difference is charged to the taxpayers. Along with 
the other costs assessed to the real estate owners, the amount 
has become exceedingly burdensome. Home ownership is no 
longer possible except for the well-to-do. Rents are go high that 
$100 a month will hardly house a family outside the slums. 

The solution of the subway deficit is so obvious and simple 
that any fourth-grade child from Hoop-pole township could 
quickly figure it out. It is to raise the fare to a dime, or any 
other figure that is necessary to balance income and costs. 

That, however, is too simple for Néw York. Only a much 
fancier and much more unreasonable plan suits the city fathers’ 
taste. Mayor LaGuardia has risen to the occasion. He has 
advanced an idea so gorgeously illogical that it undoubtedly 
will be overwhelmingly adopted. Moreover, it may assure him 
another term as mayor. 

The subway deficit can be met, says the Mayor, by: (1) a 
tax on rentals the landlords receive; (2) a tax on interest re- 
ceived by mortgageholders; (3) a tax on the wages of com- 
muters (i.e. those who work in New York but live outside the 
city limits). 

Anyone can see that this is immensely better than so dull 
and sensiblé a plan as raising the subway fare. Not many voters 
are either landlords or mortgageholders. The commuters do not 
vote in the city. The subway’s voting-riders will still get through 
the turnstiles for a nickel. They can be depended on not to 
connect the future increases in their rents with Mayor La- 
Guardia, the Launcelot of the five-cent fare. 


* * * 


To Australia and back in four days is the latest record. The 
short time it now takes for Americans to go to far places and 
get back again makes us wonder why they wanted to go in the 
first place. . 


* of 


No Holiday for God 


It is a little bewildering for those personally conscious of 
current world trends to look about them, these days, and see 
that so many churches are either closed for a month, or have 
their schedules of services obviously curtailed. 

One must either conclude that worship is governed by the 
temperatures or that there is a serious drought in spiritual 
leadership in the U.S.A. 

Pastors who have gone away to seashore resorts, as well as 


congregations who find it more comfortable to sit at home and 
listen to broadcast sermons, would be the first to deny that 
God takes a holiday. 

Yet signboards say: NO SERVICES DURING AUGUST. 

There was once a parson who made a practice of passing 
through the countryside every summer and pausing at closed 
churches to leave a card under the door. His message read: 
“Sorry, God—you were not here when I called.” 

This parson was wrong and he knew it; it was a kind of 
gentle irony. 

Now, when it is our expectation that God will help us win 
the war, we must avoid even the implication that hot July and 
August days release us from the necessity of praying for 
victory, and for those loved ones who will have a part in its 
achievement. Our duty is to worship God throughout the year. 
Today, in the heat of mid-summer, we build the Kingdom or 
neglect an opportunity, according to our will. 

Even if pastors and spiritual teachers go away, there is a 
chance for the appointment of leaders who may be glad to lead 
their fellows in regular services of community prayer. 

Just think how God might like to take a vacation from the 
tiresomeness of many of us. But we know that He never will. 


* * * 


A Million Boy Power 


More than a million American boys over the age of twelve 
are now members of the Boy Scouts of America. The million 
mark was reached this spring. 

That’s a truly hopeful indication for the tomorrow of our 
country. A million boys, who in a very short time will have 
grown into a’million men, are engaged in the wholesome, con- 
structive association of their troop organizations. They are 
under the leadership of fine men who, as scoutmasters, give 
their time and-energy without cash reward. They are under the 
sponsorship of responsible citizens in every community who 
back up the Scout activities with time, money and active in- 
terest. The program is voluntary, independent, American. 

A million boys take the Scout Oath of allegiance to God and 
Country. A million boys learn and practice obedience to the 
twelve Scout Laws which in itself gives promise for the future 
of Men with Character. In addition, 360,000 boys from nine to 
twelve are now Cubs, formally preparing themselves to become 
Scouts at the age of twelve. 

More than a third of a million adults are known as Scouters 
or Cubbers, meaning that they have actively registered them- 
selves to take part in helping the youngsters make themselves 
into better citizens. Many of these adults consider their Scout 
work a major interest next in order of daily importance to 
their businesses. They find that Scouting makes better men 
out of men, as well as out of boys. 

Since the Boy Scouts of America organization was estab- 
lished in 1910, the number of boys taking part has depended 
very much on the number of men who have volunteered to be 
the scoutmasters, troop commissioners and troop committeemen. 

There are still millions of boys who have not been attracted 
to Scouting. They miss Scouting’s exciting opportunities. One 
of the biggest things any man can do in his community is to 
take a hand toward making Scouting available to more boys. 








“We're Scrimping 


ORPORAL JIM is in Italy doing 
his fighting job for Uncle Sam. 
The food he eats, the weapons and 
ammunition he uses, the blood 
plasma and medical supplies which 
may save his life, come to him in 
perfect condition because they are 
protected in shipment by paper and 
paperboard. 





Jim’s mother knows this. That’s why 
you see her carrying her own market 
basket to save the grocer’s precious 
paper bags. That’s why she uses fewer 
paper towels and facial tissues. She con- 
serves paper by “making each piece 
stretch.” 








Jim’s father knows this. That’s why he 
keeps figuring out even smarter ways 
of cutting down on paper consumption 
in his office. That’s why he never asks 
store clerks to put extra wrappings on 
things that are already packaged and 
ready to carry. He conserves paper by 
“avoiding useless wrapping and accept- 
ing simpler packaging.” 


Jim’s kid brother knows this. That's 
why he collects all the family’s used 
paper for the local salvage drive. That's 
why he borrows and lends boeks, papers, 
magazines with all his friends. He’s con- 
serving paper by “sharing the printed 
word.” 





All the magazines in America, added together, USE only 5% of the nation’s 
paper supply. Yet, out of this comparatively small amount, they are 


SAVING 450 million pounds this year and RELEASING it for vital war needs. 


on Paper for Jim 
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Yes, Jim’s family knows what 
scrimping On paper means to Jim. 


And you do,¢too. That’s why we 
know you are using less paper. 
That’s why we know you are join- 
ing with all the other patriotic 
Americans from coast to coast who 
have vowed to save a million 
pounds of paper for the war effort! 


This advertisement, contributed to the war 
effort by this magazine, was prepared by the 
War Advertising Council in cooperation with 
the War Production Board and the Office of 


War Information. 
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Good Enough for New York 


The nation’s largest and fdnniest city appropriately employs 
the nation’s shortest and funniest mayor. 

Mr. LaGuardia has lately proposed a “solution” to one of the 
old problems of his overgrown New York City. He has a new 
way to pay the deficit which steadily rises from the five-cent 
subway fare. 

New York has been described as the city where one can buy 
more for a nickel, and less for $100, than anywhere else in the 


world. A New Yorker can buy a 27-mile ride on the subway for, 


his nickel. However the five cents does not pay for the ride 
he buys. The two billion nickels dropped into the turnstile 
slots each year are not enough to pay the expenses, plus inter- 
est, of the enormous subway system. 

So, the difference is charged to the taxpayers. Along with 
the other costs assessed to the real estate owners, the amount 
has become exceedingly burdensome. Home ownership is no 
longer possible except for the well-to-do. Rents are go high that 
$100 a month will hardly house a family outside the slums. 

The solution of the subway deficit is so obvious and simple 
that any fourth-grade child from Hoop-pole township could 
quickly figure it out. It is to raise the fare to a dime, or any 
other figure that is necessary to balance income and costs. 

That, however, is too simple for Néw York. Only a much 
fancier and much more unreasonable plan suits the city fathers’ 
taste. Mayor LaGuardia has risen to the occasion. He has 
advanced an idea so gorgeously illogical that it undoubtedly 
will be overwhelmingly adopted. Moreover, it may assure him 
another term as mayor. 

The subway deficit can be met, says the Mayor, by: (1) a 
tax on rentals the landlords receive; (2) a tax on interest re- 
ceived by mortgageholders; (3) a tax on the wages of com- 
muters (i.e. those who work in New York but live outside the 
city limits). 

Anyone can see that this is immensely better than so dull 
and sensiblé a plan as raising the subway fare. Not many voters 
are either landlords or mortgageholders. The commuters do not 
vote in the city. The subway’s voting-riders will still get through 
the turnstiles for a nickel. They can be depended on not to 
connect the future increases in their rents with Mayor La- 
Guardia, the Launcelot of the five-cent fare. 


* * * 
To Australia and back in four days is the latest record. The 
short time it now takes for Americans to go to far places and 


get back again makes us wonder why they wanted to go in the 
first place. . 
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No Holiday for God 


It is a little bewildering for those personally conscious of 
current world trends to look about them, these days, and see 
that so many churches are either closed for a month, or have 
their schedules of services obviously curtailed. 

One must either conclude that worship is governed by the 
temperatures or that there is a serious drought in spiritual 
leadership in the U.S.A. 

Pastors who have gone away to seashore resorts, as well as 


congregations who find it more comfortable to sit at home and 
listen to broadcast sermons, would be the first to deny that 
God takes a holiday. 

Yet signboards say: NO SERVICES DURING AUGUST. 

There was once a parson who made a practice of passing 
through the countryside every summer and pausing at closed 
churches to leave a card under the door. His message read: 
“Sorry, God—you were not here when I called.” 

This parson was wrong and he knew it; it was a kind of 
gentle irony. 

Now, when it is our expectation that God will help us win 
the war, we must avoid even the implication that hot July and 
August days release us from the necessity of praying for 
victory, and for those loved ones who will have a part in its 
achievement. Our duty is to worship God throughout the year. 
Today, in the heat of mid-summer, we build the Kingdom or 
neglect an opportunity, according to our will. 

‘ Even if pastors and spiritual teachers go away, there is a 
chance for the appointment of leaders who may be glad to lead 
their fellows in regular services of community prayer. 

Just think how God might like to take a vacation from the 
tiresomeness of many of us. But we know that He never will. 


* * * 


A Million Boy Power 


More than a million American boys over the age of twelve 
are now members of the Boy Scouts of America. The million 
mark was reached this spring. 

That’s a truly hopeful indication for the tomorrow of our 
country. A million boys, who in a very short time will have 
grown into a’million men, are engaged in the wholesome, con- 
structive association of their troop organizations. They are 
under the leadership of fine men who, as scoutmasters, give 
their time and-energy without cash reward. They are under the 
sponsorship of responsible citizens in every community who 
back up the Scout activities with time, money and active in- 
terest. The program is voluntary, independent, American. 

A million boys take the Scout Oath of allegiance to God and 
Country. A million boys learn and practice obedience to the 
twelve Scout Laws which in itself gives promise for the future 
of Men with Character. In addition, 360,000 boys from nine to 
twelve are now Cubs, formally preparing themselves to become 
Scouts at the age of twelve. 

More than a third of a million adults are known as Scouters 
or Cubbers, meaning that they have actively registered them- 
selves to take part in helping the youngsters make themselves 
into better citizens. Many of these adults consider their Scout 
work a major interest next in order of daily importance to 
their businesses. They find that Scouting makes better men 
out of men, as well as out of boys. 

Since the Boy Scouts of America organization was estab- 
lished in 1910, the number of boys taking part has depended 
very much on the number of men who have volunteered to be 
the scoutmasters, troop commissioners and troop committeemen. 

There are still millions of boys who have not been attracted 
to Scouting. They miss Scouting’s exciting opportunities. One 
of the biggest things any man can do in his community is to 
take a hand toward making Scouting available to more boys. 
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ORPORAL JIM is in Italy doing 
his fighting job for Uncle Sam. 
The food he eats, the weapons and 
ammunition he uses, the blood 
plasma and medical supplies which 
may save his life, come to him in 
perfect condition because they are 
protected in shipment by paper and 
paperboard. 





Jim’s mother knows this. That’s why 
you see her carrying her own market 
basket to save the grocer’s precious 
paper bags. That’s why she uses fewer 
paper towels and facial tissues. She con- 
serves paper by “making each piece 
stretch.” 


“We're Scrimping on Paper for Jim 





Jim’s father knows this. That's why he 
keeps figuring out even smarter ways 
of cutting down on paper consumption 
in his office. That’s why he never asks 
store clerks to put extra wrappings on 
things that are already packaged and 
ready to carry. He conserves paper by 
“avoiding useless wrapping and accept- 
ing simpler packaging.” 


Jim’s kid brother knows this. That's 
why he collects all the family’s used 
paper for the local salvage drive. That’s 
why he borrows and lends boeks, papers, 
magazines with all his friends. He’s con- 
serving paper by “sharing the printed 
word.” 





All the magazines in America, added together, USE only 5%, of the nation’s 
paper supply. Yet, out of this comparatively small amount, they are 


SAVING 450 million pounds this year and RELEASING it for vital war needs. 
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Yes, Jim’s family knows what 
scrimping on paper means to Jim. 


And you do,*too. That’s why we 
know you are using. less paper. 
That’s why we know you are join- 
ing with all the other patriotic 
Americans from coast to coast who 
have vowed to save a million 
pounds of paper for the war effort! 


This advertisement, contributed to the war 
effort by this magazine, was prepared by the 
War Advertising Council in cooperation with 
the War Production Board and the Office of 


War Information. 


















The FOX Hay and Forage 
Harvester 


—will pick up, chop and 
load, ready for the mow 
or stack, 2 tons of dry 
hay in 12 minutes. 


—will mow, chop and 
load, in one operation, 
over 200 tons of grass 
silage a day. 

—will cut corn of-any 
height, chop it into sil- 
age, load it into wagons 
ready for the silo, all in 
one operation. 








& ame with Modern Production Machinery can farm- 
ers feed our fighting men, and the folks at home. 





The most modern of all farm machinery is the FOX Pick- 
up Hay and Forage Harvester with its Pick-up, Mower 





Bar and Corn Harvesting Units. This machine is to the 





farmer what the production line is to the manufacturer. 
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The FOX is built by the Pioneers of Modern Forage Har- 


vesting. We are all sold out for this year but write us; we 





will be glad to tell you all about this marvelous machine. 
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Secretary 


FOX RIVER TRACTOR COMPANY 


2074 N. RANKIN STREET 


Fex WISCONSIN 


Pioneers of Modern Forage Harvesting 


APPLETON 





